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TO MY 


WORTHY FRIEND | 
RALPH ALLEN, E/7; 


SIR, 


give myſelf the pleaſure of conver- 

1 ſing with you, in this Form; as I 
ſee you leſs under the Idea of a 
Patron, than of a joint Labourer with _ 
me in the Service of Mankind. For 
while I attempt to explain the Theory 
of this divine Philoſophy of Unzver/al 
Benevolence, you illuſtrate it by your 
Practice. At moſt therefore I can 
but offer you the Ess AV on Man, ſet 
in a juſt Light, as a Mirrour for your 
Cabinet; where you may behold the 
perfect Image of your own Mind: And 
the Works of this Artiſt, who is behold- 
en only to Truth for their Poliſh and 
A 2 their 
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their Luſtre, you are too well acquaint- 
ed with to ſuſpect them of Flattery. 
To preſerve the Luſtre of this Mirrour 
was the ſole Purpoſe of the following 
Letters. For the dull Breath of Malice 
had attempted to defile its Purity ; and, 
by ſtaining it with the black Imputation 
of Fataliſm, to tarniſh every Virtue it 
reflected. 

It hath been obſerved in Phyfcs, that 
Nature never gave an Excellence, but 
ſhe at the ſame time produced its 
contrary, withQualities peculiarly adapt- 
ed to its Deſtruction. As we ſee how 
this ſerves the wiſe Ends of Providence, 
by keeping us in that State of Imper- 
fection and Dependence in which it 
hath pleaſed the Author of all Things _ 
to place us, we need not be much ſur- 
priſed to find the ſame Phznomenon in 
the moral World: In no Inſtance more 
apparent than in the Doctrine of FAR, 
which, almoſt coæval with the Pra- 
ice of VIRTUE, is yet altogether the 
DeſigQon of it. | 

, | But 
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But as there is not that Decay, nor 
Degeneracy of Good, in the natural as 
in the moral World; ſo neither is there 
that Increaſe of Evil, I ſay this chief- 
ly with regard to the Doctrine of Fate, 
vrhich hath been ſtill growing, from 
Age to Age, in Abſurdity and Impiety: 
And therefore no Wonder, that Virtue, 
whoſe ſpecific Bane it is, ſhould pro- 
portionably ſicken and decline. | 
Indeed, it ſtopped not till it became 
like the Tree in the Chaldean's Viſion, 
which reached to Heaven, and extended 
over the whole Earth; and received all the 
irrational and impure Creation, Birds, 
Beaſts, and Inſects, to its Shade andShelter. 
To conſider Fate in its Growth and 
_ Progreſs, it divides itſelf into four prin- 
Cipal Branches, 

The irt and earlieſt is that which 
aroſe from the ſtrange and prodigious 
Events in the Life of Man: Where the 
amazed Beholder obſerving the Ends 
of human Wiſdom ſo perpetually de- 
feated, even when ſupported by the 

A 3 likelieſt 
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likelieſt Means, concluded that nothing 
leſs than an over-ruling Fate had tra- 
verſed his well conducted Deſigns. This 


early Concluſion concerning God's Go- 


vernment here, from Obſervations on 


Civil Events, was again inferred in 


After-ages, by another Set of Men, 
with regard to his Government here- 
after, from their Contemplations on 


Religious; while, from an utter Inabi- 


lity to penetrate the Deſigns of Provi- 
dence 1n its partial Revelations to Man- 
kind, they concluded that Fate or Pre- 


deſtination had determined of our fu. 


ture, as well as preſent Happineſs. 
Theſe, which are only different Modi- 


fications of the ſame imaginary Power, 
may be called the POPULAR ** REL I- 


GIOUS Fate. 

The ſecond kind arofe Gro a ſap- 
poſed moral Influence of the heavenly 
Bodies; founded in an early Superſti- 
tion that the Hero-Gods had migrated 
into Stars. It was firſt underſtood to 


be confined to Communities, as ſuch. 


Were 
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were the more immediate Care of theſe 
Heroes while living: But the ſame Con- 
ſiderations which produced the firſt 
Species of Fate, in a little time, ex- 
tended it to Particulars. And this 1s 
the CIVIL or ASTROLOGIC Fate. Hi- 
therto, Free-will was only curbed, or 
rendered uſeleſs. To annihilate it quite, 
needed all the Power of Philaſophy. 
So true is the Obſervation, that with- 
out Philoſophy Man can hardly become 
either thoroughly abſurd or miſerable. 
The Sopbiſt, in his profound Inqui- 
ries into human Nature, and on what 
it is we do, when we judge, deliberate, 
and reſolve, came at length to this 
ſhort Concluſion, That the Mind is no 
more than a Machine, and that its Ope- 
rations are determined in the ſame 
Manner that a Ballance 1s inclined by 
its Weights. This abſolute Neceſſity 
of Man's Actions is the third Species 
of Fate, called the pm1L.osopyu1c. 

From this, to the /aft, that is to ſay, 
the Neceſſity of Gop's, was an eaſy 
BN A <6 * 
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which hath inſtructed us as clearly in 
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Step. For when, from the very Na- 


ture of Mind and Will, the Philoſopher 


had demonſtrated the Abſurdity of 
Freedom in Man, the ſame Concluſion 


would hold as to all other Beings what- 


ſoever. And this is the ATHEISTIC 
Fate. e 
Theſe, Sir, were the glorious Effects 


of PRIDE: which our incomparable 


Friend, with ſo good Reaſon, eſteems 
the Source of all our Miſery and Im- 
piety. The Pride of accoupting for 
the Ways of Providence begot the two 
firſt Species; and the Pride of com- 
prehending the Eſſences of Things, the 
two latter. Ab! miſera mens bo 
minum, quo te FaTa ſæpiſſime tra- 
hunt! In the Name of Paul, if one 
might be allowed to aſk, hat ſhall 
deliver us from the Body of this Fate? 
which hangs about the Soul like that 
Puniſhment of the ancient Tyrant, 
who bound dead Bodies to the living, 
I anſwer, the Religion of Ixsus: 


the 
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the Nature of Man, as in the Nature 
of God; in the Subject, as well as in the 
Object, of Worſhip. A Worſhip found- 
ed, as Reaſon and Conſcience tell us it 
ought, on theſe two great Principles, 
the FREEDOM and the WEAKxNEss of 
Man. The firſt, making our Ap- 
proach to God a REASON ABLE SER 
VICE ; the latter, God's Approach to us 
a2 Covenant or GRACE. And this, 
1 Sir, is that glorious Goſpel, which you 
are not aſhamed to adore, as able fo put 
to Silence the Ignorance of fooliſh Men. 
And, in fact, the faſhionable Rea- 
ſoner is now gone over to the Cauſe of : 
Liberty; but ſtill true to his over- 
weening Pride, is gone over—in the 
other Extreme, Let the Fataliſt talk 
what he pleaſes of the Mind's being a 
Ballance; if its Operations be mechani- 
cal, I am ſure it is more like a Pendulum, 
which, when well leaded, is inceſſantly 
ſwinging from one ſide to the other. 

For the vain Reaſoner is now as much 
diſpoſed to deny the Weakneſs of the 
Mind, 
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Mind, as before to deny its Freedom, 


Hence it is, we fee the Chriſtian Do- 


ctrine of Grace deſpiſed and laughed 
at; and the Means inſtituted by its 
Founder for obtaining it, as impiouſly 
as fophiſtically, explained away. Yet 
without human Freedom Religion in 
general is a Farce; and but on the 
Truth of human Weakneſs, the Reli- 
gion of Feſus, a Falſehood. 


With regard then to Free- will, what 


need we more than the Declaration of 
Religion? 'The fimple-minded Man na- 
turally ſuppoſes it; the good Man feels 
it; the thinking Man underſtands it; 
and nothing but vain Philoſophy holds 
out both againſt Nature and Grace: Not 
ſo openly indeed as formerly ; 
obſtinately. The ableſt Advocates of Ne- 
ceſſity now inveloping it in Syſtems; and 


inſinuating it in all the artful Detours of 


what they call a ſufficient Reaſon, 

None have gone farther, or with 
more Succeſs, into this Contrivance 
than the famous Lentz; z Who with 
great 


but ſtill as 


= 
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great Parts and Application of Mind, 
had an immoderate Ambition of be- 
coming Founder of a Sea, He firſt 
attempted to raiſe a Name, like the 
Heroes of old, by the Invaſion of ano- 
ther's Property: But being detected 
and repulſed, he turned himſelf to In- 
vention; and framed an Hypotbeſis in 
direct Oppoſition to that Theory which 
he before ſeemed willing to have made 
his own. This Hypotheſis, founded in 
a refined Fataliſm, he choſe to deliver 
by Hints only, and in piece-meal; 
which, at the ſame time that it gave 
his Scheme an Air of Depth and My- 
ſtery, kept its Abſurdities from being 
obſerved. So that it ſoon made its For- 
tune amongſt the German Wits; who 
were not out of their way when they 
took the ſame deep and cloudy Road 
with their Maſter. It was no Wonder 
then, that this ſhould raiſe a Jealouſy in 
the Advocates of Religion, and make 
the warmer ſort of them (not the beſt 
at a Charitable Diſtinction, tho' great 
| Logi- 
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Logicians) to miſtake their Friends for 
their Enemies. 

' Amongſt other Follies of this kind, it 
brought down a Storm of Calumny on the 
Ess Ax on Man; and, in its Turn, occa- 
fioned this Vindication of our inimitable 
Poet. A ſhort, and an eaſy Taſk, For 
my Point, you know, Sir, wasnot to ex- 
poſe the Abſurdity of Fate; but to 
prove the Eſſay free from a Doctrine, 
which my Adverſary and I agreed to be 
an Abſurdity, But if any one, confid- 
ing in the Tricks of Sophiſtry under 
the cloudy Conveyance of Metaphy- 
fics, would diſpute this Point with us; 
I ſhall give up my Share of him to my 
Adverſary, and leave him entirely to 
the Mercy of his Logic. All the An- 
ſwer he muſt expect from me, is of 
that kind with the Philoſopher's, who 
diſputing with one who denied local 
Motion, only uſed his Legs, and walked 
out of his Company: That 1s to fay, 
I ſhall decline his Challenge merely for 
the Exerciſe of my Freedom, And in- 

| > deed, 
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deed what other Anſwer does he de- 
ſerve, who refuſes to acquieſce in that 
ConsciousNEss of Freedom which every 
plain Man has, on reflecting upon what 
paſſes in his Mind when he thinks and 
acts? 

But yet, it may be worth while to 
remark the Nature of this Conſc iouſneſs; 
from which alone (as I think, Sir, I 
have had the Pleaſure to obſerve to you 
in our Converſation on theſe Subjects) 
Freedom of Will may be demonſtrated 
to all but the downright Atheiſt. It 
will, I ſuppoſe, be allowed to be an 
Impreſſion on the Mind, made by Re- 
flexion, as ſtrong as any of thoſe made 
by Senſation. And ſure he muſt be as 
blind as even blind Fate can make him, 
who does not ſee thus far at leaſt, So. 
that the only queſtion is, whether it be, 
like them, ſubject to Deception? I an- 
ſwer, No. And firſt, for a natural 
Reaſon, As the Organs of Senſe are not 
employed to convey the Intelligence: 
But ſecondly and principally, for a mo- 


ral 
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ral one, As there would be nothing left 
to redreſs the wrong Repreſentation. 
For, Reaſon, which performs this Of- 
fice in the falſe Impreſſions of Senſe, 
1s the very Faculty employed in mak- 
ing the Impreſſions of Reflexion, Were 
theſe therefore liable to the ſame Kind 
of Deception, we ſhould be unavoidably 
led !into and kept in Error by the na- 
tural Frame and Conſtitution of Things, 
But as this would reflect on the Author 
of Nature, no Theiſt, I preſume, will be 
inclined to admit the Conſequence, 
If the Fataliſt ſhould reply, that Rea- 
ſon, when well exerciſed and refined, | 
does here, as in the falſe Impreſſions of 
Senſe, lay open the Deluſion; this, I 
muſt tell him, is the very Folly we 
complain of: That, when, Things are 
ſubmitted to the Arbitrement of Reg- 
en, her Award ſhould be rejected while 
ſtanding in the Road of Nature, with all 
her Powers and Faculties entire; and 
not thought worthy to be heard, till 
made giddy in the airy Heights of Me- 


taphyſics, 
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tapbyſics, and racked and tortured by 
all the Engines of Sophiſtry; In a 
word, when Reaſon is no more herſelf; 
but ſpeaks as her Keepers and Tormen- 


tors dictate. | 


However, it is not the looking within 
only, that aſſures the Theiſt of his 
Freedom. What he may obſerve 
abroad of the horrid Mischiefs and 
Abſurdities arifing from the Doctrine of 
Fate, will fully convince him of this 
Truth. It ſubverts and annihilates all 
Religion: For the Belief of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, without which 20 
Religion can ſubſiſt, is founded on the 
Principle of Man's being an accountable 
Creature; but when Freedom of Will is 
wanting, Man is no more ſo than a Clock 


or Organ, It is likewiſe highly inju- 


rious to Society: For whoever thinks 
himſelf no longer in his own Power, 
will be naturally inclined to give the 
Reins to his Paſſions, as it is ſubmitting 
to that Fate which muſt at laſt abſo- 
lutely turn and direct them, 


But 
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| But after all, the moſt powerful Ar- 
gument for Freedom, I confeſs, Sir, is 
ſuch a Liſe as yours, Of which, tho' 
I could fay much, and with Pleaſure, 
I will only ſay, that it has made me, 
in common with every one who knows 


you, 


%. 


| Tour obliged, 
> Sp | 


— 


Your affectionate, and 


Tour. faithful Servant, 


May 18, 1 742. 


W. WAR BURTON. 
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PREFACE. 


H FRF. are two ſorts of Writers, 
I mean the BicorT and the FREE“ 
- THINKER; that every honeſt Man 
in his Heart eſteems no better than the 
Peſts of Society; as they are manifeſtly the 
Bane of Literature, and Religion, And 
whoever effectually endeavours to ſerve ei- 
ther of Theſe, is ſure immediately to offend 
both of Thoſe, For, the Advancement of 
Literature is as favourable to true Piety, 
as it is fatal to Superſtition; and the Ad- 
vancement of Religion as propitious to real 
Knowledge as diſcrediting to Vin Science, 
The Author of the following Letters, 
who .hath aimed at leaſt to do his Service, 
by his Writings, regarding theſe two ſorts 
of Men, as the irreconcileable Enemies of 
his deſign, began without any Ceremony 


(for he was not diſpoſed, for their Sake, 


to go about) to break thraugh thoſe lump- 
ih impediments they ha#*thrown acroſs the 
Road of Truth; arid 8 to clear the 


way 


\ 
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way, not only for himſelf, but for all who 
were diſpoſed to follow him. In which 
it fared with him as it ſometimes happens to 
thoſe who undertake to remove a public 
Nuſance for the Benefit of their Neigh- 
bourhood, where the nicer Noſes hold 
themſelves offended even in the Service thus 
unde ſervedly rendered to them. For not- 
withſtanding our Author hath taken all 
Opportunities, and even ſought out Occa- 
ſions to celebrate every Writer, living or 
dead, who was any way reſpectable for 
Knowledge, Virtue, or Piety, in whatever 
Party, Sect, or Religion he was found, 
eſpecially ſuch as he had the Misfor- 
tune to diflent from, and this ſometimes 
with ſo liberal a hand as to give offence 
on that ſide likewiſe; tho' he hath dene 
this, I ſay, yet having, for the Reaſons 
above, declared eternal War with Bigotry 
and Free-thinking, the ſtrong, yet ſincere 
Colours in which he hath drawn the Learn- 
ing, Senſe, Candour, and Truth of thoſe 
Subjects in which theſe noble Qualities are 
moſt eminent, have been cenſured as Inſo- 
lence and Satire, and a Tranfgreſſion of all 
the bounds ot and Decorum. But 
| he 
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he will not be eaſily induced, by the Cla- 


mours of the falſely Delicate, tc betray the 
| Intereſts of all that is good and valuable 


= amongſt Men, in complaiſance to their No- 


tions of Politeneſs. Tis no time to ſtand 
upon ceremony when Religion 1s ſtruggling 
for Life; when the whole Head ts ſick, and 
the whole Heart faint, 

The Bigot, who between a corrupt Will, 
and a narrow Underſtanding, imputes odi- 
ous Deſigns to his Adverſaries, and impi- 
ous Conſequences to their Opinions, is not, 
I ſuppoſe, to be complimented, either into 
Senſe or Honeſty. The Writer here con- 
futed is amongſt the chief of them. And 
it is not impoſſible but the recent Memory 


of the like Uſage our Author himſelf met 


with from others of the ſame leaven, might 
give him a quicker Senſe and ſtronger Re- 
ſentment of 'the Injury done his Neighbour. 
As for the Tribe of Free-thinkers, Toland, 
Tindal, Collins, Coward, Blount, Strut, 
_ Chub, Dudgeon, Morgan, Tillard, and their 
Fellows, the mortal Foes both of Reaſon 
and Religion, injured Vit as well as Virtue, 
by the Mouth of their happieſt Advocate 
; | and 
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and Favourite, long ago called out for Ver: 
geance on them: 


— The Licence of a following Reign 
Did all the Dregs of bold Socinus drain; 
Then unbelieving Prieſts reform'd the Na- 

tion, 

And taught more pleaſant Methods of Sal- 
vation; 
Where Heav'n's free Subjects might their 

Rights diſpute, 

Leſt God himſelf ſhould ſeem too bolus” 
Encourag'd thus, Wit's Titans brav'd the 
"i I 


And the Preſs groan'd with licens'd bug i 
phemies. 

Theſe Monſters, Critics, with your Darts en- 
gage, 

Here point your Thunder, and exbauſi your 
Rage! 


A COM- 


COMMENTARY 


ON 


LETTER I. 


HE N a great Genius, whoſe Writs 
ings have afforded the World much 
Pleaſure and Inſtruction, happens to be 
enviouſly attack d and falſely accuſed, 
ir is natural to think, that a Senſe of Gratitude due 
from Readers ſo agreeably obliged, or a Senſe of 
that Honour reſulting to our Country from ſuch a 
Writer, ſhould raiſe a general Indignation. But 
every Day's Experience ſhews us the very contra- 


ry. Some take a malignant Satisfaction in the At- 


tack; others, a fooliſh Pleafure in a literary Con- 


flict; and the greater Part look on with an biene 5 


lndifference. 


Mr. Pope's Es8av on MAN. 


\ 
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Mr. De Crouſaz's Remarks on Mr. Pope's E, 
ſay en Man, ſeen in part, thro the deceitful Medi- 
um of a French Tranſlation, have juſt fallen into 
my Hands. . As thoſe Remarks appear to me very 
groundleſs and unjuſt, I thought ſo much due to 
Truth, as to vindicate our n Countryman from 
his Cenſure. | 

The principal Object therefore of this Vindica- 


tion ſhall be, to give the Reader a fair and juſt Idea 


of the Reaſoning of that Eſſay, ſo egregiouſly miſ- 
repreſented; in which I ſhall not conſider it as a 


Poem (for it ſtands in no need of the Licence of 


ſuch kind of Works to defend it) but as a Syſtem 
of Philoſophy; and content myſelf with a plain Re- 


preſentation of the Sobriety, Force, and Conne- 


ction of that Reaſoning. 

I ſhall begin with the firſt Epiſtle. The opening 
of which, in fifteen Lines, is taken up in giving an 
Account of his Subject ; which he ſhews us (agree- 
ably to the Title) is An Essay ON Man, or a 
Philoſophical Inquiry into his Nature, and End, his 
. ions, and Pur ſuits- 


A mighty Maze! — but not without a Plan, 
as Mr. De Crouſaz and J have found it, between us. 


The next Line tells us with what Deſign he wrote, vix. 


ge vindicate the Ways of God to Man. 


a : They are contained in two ſeveral aka. the one in- 
titled Examen de Eſſai de Mr. Pope. A Lauſanne, 1737. 
The other, Commentaire ſur la Traduction en vers de M. 
P Abbe Du Reſnel de P Efſai de Mr. Pope ſur Þ Homme. 
A Geneve, 1738. * 

The 
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Mr. POPEs Es88ay on Man. 3 
The Men he writes againſt he hath frequently in- 
formed us are ſuch, as 
Weigh their Opinion againſt Provides 
I. 110 
Such as 
— Cry, if Man's N God's unjuſt. 
l. 114. 
Such as fall into the Notion, | « 
That Vice and Virtue there is none at all. 
Ep. ii. I. 202. 
This occaſioneth the Poet to divide his Vindication 
of the Ways of God, into two Parts. In the fir/t of 
which he gives direct Anſwers to thoſe Objections 
which libertine Men, on a View of the Diſorders 
ariſing from the Perverſity of the human Will, 
have intended againſt Providence: And, in the 
ſecond, he obviates all thoſe Objections, by a true 
Delineation of human Nature, or a general but 
exact Map of Man; which theſe Objectors either 
not knowing, or miſtaking, or elſe leaving (for the 
mad Purſuit of metaphyſical Entities) have loſt and 
bewildered themſelves in a thouſand fooliſh Com- 
plaints againſt Providence. The ft Epiſtle is 
employed in the Management of the fir part of 
this Diſpute; and the three following in the Ma- 
nagement of the ſecond, So that the whole con- 
ſtitutes a complete Eſſay on Man, written for the 
beſt Purpoſe, to vindicate the Mays of God. oh 
The Poet therefore having enounced his Sub- 
Jer, his End of Writing, and the Quality of his Ad. 


B 2 verſaries, 
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Or aſk of yonder argent Fields above, 


ver ſaries, proceeds {from l. 16 to 23. ] to inſtruct 


us from whence he intends to draw his Arguments 4 


for their Confutation; namely, from the viſſble 
Things of God, in this Syſtem, to demonſtrate the 
inviſible Things of God, his eternal Power and God- 
head : And why; becauſe we can reaſon only from 
what we know, and we know no more of Man 
than what we lee of his Station here; no more of 
God than what we ſee of his Diſpenſations to Man 
in this Station; therefore 


Thro Worlds unnumber d tho the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own ®, 


This naturally leads the Poet to exprobrate the mi- 
ſerable Folly and Impiety of pretending to pry inta, 
and call in queſtion the profound Diſpenſations of 
Providence: Which reproof contains from l. 22 
to 43] the moſt ſublime Deſcription of the Omni- 
ſcience of God, and the miſerable Blindneſs and 
Preſumption of Man. 


Preſumptuous Man! the Reaſon wouldſt thou find 
Why form'd fo weak, fo little, and ſo blind? 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder Reaſon gueſs 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 
| Aſk of thy Mother Earth, why Oaks are made, 
Taller or ſtronger than the Weeds they ſhade ? 


Why Fove's Satellites are leſs than Joe? 


98 "ks cognoſcimus ſolummodo per Proprietates ſuas 
et Attributa, et per ſapientiſſimas et optimas rerum ſtru- 
cturas et cauſas linales, Newtoni Principia Schol. gener. 


ub finem. In 
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In the four laſt Lines, the Poer has joined the 
utmoſt Beauty of Argumentation to the Sublimity 
of Thought; where the fimilar Inſtances, pro- 
poſed for their Examination, ſhew as well the Ab- 
ſurdity of their Complaints againſt Order, as the 
Fruitleſneſs of their Enquiries into the Arcana 170 
the Godhead. 

So far his modeſt and ſober Bude; 10 
which he truly obſerves, that no Wiſdom les 
than omniſcient 


Can tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 


Yet tho we can never diſcover the particular Rea- 
ſons for this Mode of our Exiſtence, we may be aſ- 
ſured in general that it is right: For now entering 
upon his Argument, he lays down this ſelf-evident 
Propoſition as the Foundation of his Thefis, which 
he reaſonably ſuppoſes will be allowed him : That 
of all poſſible Syſtems, infinite Wiſdom hath formed 
the beſt; [l. 43, 44.] From bene he draws two 
Conſequences, 

1. The f from l. 44 to Ag: is, that as the 
beſt Syſtem cannot but be ſuch a one as hath no 
inconnected Void; ſuch a one in which there is a 
perfect Coherence and gradual Subordination in all 
its Parts; there muſt needs be, in ſome part or 
other of the Scale of Life and Senſe, ſuch a Crea- 
ture as Man; which reduces the Diſpute to this 
abſurd Queſtion , Whether Ged has Placed hin 
wrong? | 

I being ſhewn that MAN, the Subject of his 


B 3 Inquiry, 
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Inquiry, has a neceſſary Place in ſuch a Syſtem! as 
this is confeſſed to be: And it being evident that 
the Abuſe of Free-will, from whence proceeds all 
moral Evil, is the certain Effect of ſuch a Crea- 
ture's Exiſtence; the next Queſtion will be, how 
theſe Evils can be accounted for, conſiſtently with 
the Idea we have of God's Attributes ? Therefore, 
2. The ſecond Conſequence he draws from his 
f Principle, That of all pelſible Syſtems, infinite Wiſdom 
has form'd the beſt, is, that whatever is wrong in our 
private Syſtem, is right, as relative to the whole 
. 50 to 53.) ; 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

. May, muſt be right, as relative to ALL. — 


That it moy, he proves [from 1.52 to 61.] by 
fhewing in what conſiſts the Difference between 
the H Hematic Works of God and thoſe of Man, 
Vis. that, in the latter, a thouſand Movements 
ſcarce gain one Purpoſe; in the farmer one n 
ment gains many Purpoſes. So that 

Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome Sphere unknown. 
And acting thas, the Appearances of wrong in the 
particular Syſtem may be right. in the univerſal : : 


For, 
Tis but aPart we ſee, and not a Whole. 


— That it muſt, the whole body of this Epiſtle 
Is employed to illuſtrate and inforce. Thus partial 
Evil is univerſal Good, and thus Providence is fair- 


ly ac uitred. 
os q From 
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From all this he draws a general Concluſion 
1 l. 60 to 87.] that, as what had been ſaid is 
ſufficient to vindicate the Ways of Providence, 
Man ſhould reſt ſubmiſſive and content, and con- 
fels every Thing to be diſpoſed for the beſt; 
that to pretend to inquire into the Manner how 
God conducts this wonderful Scheme to its 
Completion, is as abſurd as to imagine that the 
Horſe and Ox ſhall ever come to comprehend why 
they undergo ſuch different Manage and Fortunes in 
the Hand of Man; nay, that ſuch Knowledge, if 
communicated, would be even pernicious to Man, 
and make him neglect or deſert his Duty here. 


Heay'n from all Creatures hides the Book of Fate, 

All but the Page preſcrib'd, the preſent State, 

From Brutes what Men, from Men what s 15 
know, 


Or who would ſuffer Being * below ? 


This he illuſtrates by an Inſtance in the Lamb, 
which is happy in not knowing the Fate that attends 
it from the Hand of the Butcher; and from thence 
takes occaſion to obſerve, that God is the equal 
Maſter of all his Creatures, and provides for the 
proper Happineſs of each Being. 


Who ſees with equal Eye, as God of all, 
A Hero periſh, or a Sparrow fall. © 


But now the Objector is ſuppos'd to put in, and 
lay; © You tell us indeed, that all things will turn 


© Mat. x. 29. | | 
B 4 out 
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& out for Good; but we ſee ourſelves ſurrounded 
te with preſent Evil; and yet you forbid us all In- 
* quiry into the Manner how we are to be extri- 
& cared; and in a Word, leave us in a very diſcon- 
© folate Condition.“ Not ſo, replies the Poet 
[from l. 86 ro 95.] you may reaſonably, if you ſo 
pleaſe, receive much comfort from the HopE of 
a happy Futurity; a Hope given us by God him- 
ſelf for this very Purpoſe, as an Earneſt of that 
Bliſs, which here indeed perpetually flies us, but is 
reſerved for the good Man hereafter. 8 


What future Bliſs he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy Bleſſing now. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human Breaſt, 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt. 
The Soul uneaſy, and confin'd from home 

| Reſts and expatiates in a Life to come. 


Nov the Reaſon why the Poet chuſes to inſiſt on 
this Proof of a future State in Preference to others, 
1 conceive is in order to give his Syſtem (which 

is founded in a ſublime and improved Platoni/m) 
15 utmoſt Grace of Uniformity. For we know 
this Hoes was Plato's peculiar Argument for a fu- 
= ture State; and the Words here employed, The 
Soul uneaſy, &c. his peculiar Expreſſion: We have 
ſeen the Argument illuſtrated with great Force of 

| Reaſoning, by our moſt eminent modern Divines: 
But no where ſtronger urged than by our Poet, in 
this E/ay. He ſays here, in expreſs Terms, Thar 

| Ged gave us Hope to ſupply that future Bliſs which 
Be. | | he 
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be at preſent keeps hid from us. In his 2d Ep. 1. 264. 
he goes ſtill farther, and ſays, this HopE quits us 


not even at Death, when every Thing mortal cope 
from us. 


Hope travels thro, nor quits us when we die. 

And, in the 4th Ep. he ſhews how the ſame Hors 
is a Certain Proof of a future State, from the Con- 
ſideration of God's giving Man no Appetite in 
vain, or what he did not intend ſhould be ſatisfied; 
(which is Plate's great Argument for a future State.) 
For, deſcribing the Condition of the good Man, 
he breaks out into theſe rapturous Strains. 


For him alone Hope leads from Gole to Gole, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his Sou; 
*Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the Bliſs, that fills up all the Mind. 

He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 
Hope of known Bliſs, and Faith in Bliſs unknown: 
Nature, whoſe Dictates to no other Kind 


Are giv'n in yain, but what they ſeek they find. 

. 331, & ſeq, 

It is only for the good Man, he tells us, that 
Hope leads from Gole to Gole, &c. It would be 


ſtrange indeed then, if it ſhould be a Deluſion. 


But it hath been objected, that the Sy/fem of the 
beſt, weakens the other natural Arguments for a fu- 
ture State, becauſe if the evils, which good Men 
ſuffer, promote the Benefit of the whole, then eve. 


ry thing is here in order; ; and nothing amils that 
| wants 
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wants to be ſet right: Nor has the good Man any 
reaſon to expect a Reparation, when the Evils he 
ſuffered had ſuch a Tendency. To this we reply, 
that the Sy/tem of the beſt is ſo far from weakening 
thoſe natural Arguments, that it ſtrengthens and ſup- 
ports them. To conſider it a little, if thoſe Evils 
to which good Men are ſubject be mere Diſorders, 
without any Tendency to the greater Good of the 
Whole, then, tho' we muſt indeed conclude that 
they will hereafter be ſet right, yet this View of 
Things, repreſenting God as ſuffering Diſorders for 
no other Purpoſe than to ſet them right, gives us a 
very low Idea of the divine Wiſdom. Bur if thoſe 
Evils (according to the Syſtem of the beſt) contri- 
bute to the greater Perfection of the Whole, a 
Reaſon may be then given for their Permiſſion, 
and fuch a one as ſupports our Idea of Divine 
Wiſdom to the higheſt religious Purpoſes. Then, 
as to the good Man's Hopes of a Retribution, thoſe 
ſtill remain in their original Force. For our Idea 
of God's Juſtice, and how far that Juſtice is en- 
gaged to a Retribution, is exactly and invariably 
the ſame on either Hypotheſis. For tho' the Sy- 
fem of the beſt ſuppoſes: that the Evils Ade 
will be fully 8 by the Good they pro- 
duce to the M Hole, yet this is fo far from ſuppoſing 

that Particulars ſhall ſuffer for a general Good, that 
it is eſſential to this Syſtem, to conclude that, at 
the Completion of Things, when the whole is ar- 
rived to the State of utmoſt Perfection, particular 
and zniverſal Good ſhall coincide. | 

| Suc 
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Such is theWoRLD's great Harmony, that ſprings: 
From Union, Order, full Conſent of Things; 
Where /mall and great, where weak and mighty, 

made | 
To ſere erve not ſuffer, ſtrengthen not invade. 
Ep. iii. I. 296, & ſeq. 
Which Coincidence can never be without a retri- 
bution to good Men for the Evils ſuffered here 
below. 
To return then to the Poet's Argument, he, as 
we ſaid, bids Man comfort himſelf with Expecta- 
tion of future Happineſs, and ſhews him that this 
Hops is an Earneſt of it: But firſt of all puts in 
one very neceſſary Caution, 


Hope hunbly then, with trembling Pinions ſoar: 


And provok'd at thoſe Miſcreants, whom he 
afterwards [Ep. 3. I. 262.] deſcribes as building 


| 5 Hell on Spite, and Heaven on Pride, he upbraids 


them {from l. 94 to 109.] with the Example of 
the poor Indian, to whom alſo Nature hath given 
this common Hope of Mankind. But tho? his un- 
tutor'd Mind had betray'd him into many childiſh 
Fancies concerning the Nature of that future State, 
yet he is fo far from excluding any Part of his own 
Species (a Vice which could proceed only from 
vain Science, which puffeth up) that he humanely 
admits even his faithful Dog to bear him Company. 

And then [from 1. 108 to 119.] ſhews them, 


dat Complaints againſt the efabliſhed Order of 


—_— begin in the highe/# Abſurdity from miſap- 
plied 
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plied Reaſon and Power, and end in the higheſt Im- 
piety, in an Attempt to degrade the God of Heaven, 
and aſſume his Place. 


Go wiſer thou, and in thy Scale of Senſe 

Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence: 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt, 
Vet cry, if Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt; 
If Man alone ingroſs not Heav'n's high Care, 

Alone made Perfect here, Immortal there, 


bl 


That is, be made God, who only is Perfeft and 
hath Immortality: To which Senſe the Lines im- 
ne! following confine us. 
Snatch from his Hand the Ballance and the Rod, 
Rejudge his Juſtice, be the God of God. | 


From theſe Men, the Poet turns to his Friend, 
and [from 1.118 to 137.] remarks that the Ground 


of all this Extravagance is Pride; which, more or 

leſs, infects the whole Species: —ſhews the ill 
Effects of it, in the Caſe of the fallen Angels; and 
obſerves, that even wiſhing to invert the Laws of 
Order, is a lower Species of their Crime :—then 
brings an Inſtance of one of the Effects of Pride, 
which is the Folly of thinking every thing made 
ſolely for the Uſe of Man; without the leaſt re- 
gard to any other of God's Creatures. 


- Aſk for what End the heavenly Bodies ſhine, 
Earth for whoſe Uſe? Pris anſwers, *Tis for 
For me, kind Nature wakes her genial Power, 

Suckles each Herb, and — out 1 
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Annual for me, the Grape, the Roſe, rene 


The Juice nectareous, and the balmy Dew; 
For me, the Mine a thouſand Treaſures brings, 
For me, Health guſhes from a thouſand Springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, Suns to light me riſe, 
My Footſtool, Earth, my Canopy, the Skies. 


The Ridicule of imagining the greater Portions 
of the material Syſtem were ſolely for the Uſe of 
Man, Philoſophy has ſufficiently expoſed : And Com- 
mon Senſe, as the Poet ſhews, inſtructs us ro know 
that our Fellow-Creatures, placed by Providence 
the joint Inhabitants of this Globe, are deſigned 
by Providence to be joint Sharers with us of its 
bleſſings. 


Has God, thou Fool! work'd ſolely for hy Good, 
Thy Joy, thy Paſtime, thy Attire, thy Food? 
Who for thy Table feeds the wanton Fawn, 

For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry Lawn. 
Is it for thee, the Lark aſcends and ſings? 
Joy tunes his Voice, Joy elevates his Wings. 
Is it for thee the Linnet pours his Throat? 
Loves of his own and Raptures ſwell the Note. 
Js thine alone the Seed that ſtrows the Plain? 
The Birds of Heay'n ſhall vindicate their Grain. 
Ep. 3 E a9 
Having thus given a general Idea of the Good- 
neſs and Wiſdom of God, and the Folly and Ingra- 
titude of Man, the great Author comes next (af- 
ter this neceſſary Preparation) to the Confirmation 
of his Thefis, That partial moral Evil is univerſal 
Good, 
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Good: But introduceth it with a proper Argument 
to abate our Wonder at the Phœnomenon of mo- 
ral Evil, which Argument he builds on a Conceſ- 
ſion of his Adverſaries. © If we ask you, ſays he, 
© from l. 136 to 147.] whether Nature doth not 
ce err from the gracious End of its Creator, when 
ce Plagues, Earthquakes, and Tempeſts unpeople | 
< whole Regions at a time? you readily anſwer, 
No. For that God acts by general and not by 
cc particular Laws; and that the Courſe of Matter 
« and Motion muſt-be neceſſarily ſubject to ſome 
& Irregularities, becauſe nothing created is per- 
ce fect.” Say you ſo? I then aſk, why you ſhould 
expect this Perfection in Man? If you own that 
the great End of God (notwithſtanding all this De- 
viation) be general Happineſs, then tis Nature, and 
not God that deviates; and do you expect greater 

Conſtancy in Man ? | 


Then Nature deviates, and can Man do leſs ? 


i. e. If Nature, or the inanimate Syſtem (on 
which God hath impoſed his Laws, which it obeys 
as a Machine obeys the Hand of the Workman) 
may in Courſe of Time deviate from its firſt Di- 
rection, as the 'beſt Philoſophy ſhews it may *; 


__ *While Comets move in very eccentrick Orbs, in all 
Manner of Poſitions, blind Fate could never make all 
the Planets move one and the ſame Way in Orbs con- 
centrick, ſome inconſiderable Irregularities excepted, 
which may have riſen from the mutual Actions of Co- 
mets and Planets upon one another, and which will be 
apt to increaſe till this Syſtem wants a Reformation. 
'Sir 1.” Newt, Optics, Queſt. ult. 


3 


where 
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where is the Wonder that Man, who was created a 
Free Agent, and hath it in his Power every mo- 
ment to tranſgreſs the eternal Rule of Right, ſhould 
ſometimes go out of Order? 

Having thus ſhewn how Moral Evil came into 


mme World, namely, by Man's Abuſe of his own 


Free-will, he comes to the point, the Confirmation 
of his Theſis, by ſhewing how moral Evil promotes 
Good; and employs the /ame Conceſſion of his Ad- 
verſaries, concerning natural Evil, to illuſtrate it. 

1. He ſhews it tends to the Good of the M Hole, 
or Univerſe [from 1. 146 to 157.] and this by Ana- 
logy. © You own, ſays he, that Storms and Tem- 
ce veſts, Clouds, Rain, Heat, and Variety of Sea- 
c“ ſons are neceſſary (notwithſtanding the acciden- 
ce tal Evils they bring with them) to the Health 
ce and Plenty of this Glabe; why then ſhould you 
ce ſuppole there is not the ſame Uſe, with regard 
"© to the Univerſe, in a Borgia and a Catiline ®* 
But you ſay you can ſee the one and not the other. 
You ſay right. One terminates in this Syſtem, the 
other refers to the hole, But, ſays the Poet, 
in another Place, 

— of this Frame, the Bearings and the Ties, 

The ſtrong Connexions, nice Dependencies, 


Gradations juſt, has thy pervading Soul 
Look d thro'? Or can a Part contain the J/hole#. 


I. 29, & /eq. 
Own therefore; ſays he, here, that, 
FromPride, from Pride our veryReaſoning ſprings; 


. Account for moral as for natural Things: 
Why 
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Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit? 
In both zo reaſon right, is to ſubmit, 


2. But ſecondly, to ſtrengthen the foregoing 
enalogical Argument, and to make the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God ſtill more apparent, he ob- 
ſerves next {from l. 156 to 165.] that moral Evil 
is not only productive of Good to the Whole, but 
is even productive of Good in our own Sy/tem. It 
might, ſays he, perhaps appear better to us, that 
there were nothing in this World but Peace and 
Virtue, 

That never Air nor Ocean felt the Wind, 
That never Paſſion diſcompos'd the Mind. 


But then conſider, that as our material Syſtem is 
ſupported by the Strife of its Elementary Particles, 
ſo is our intellectual Syſtem by the Conflict of our 
Paſſions, which are the Elements of human 
Action. 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling 
Train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain, 
Theſe mig with Art, Rel to due Bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the Balance of the Mind. 
| Ep. 2. l. 107, & ſeg. 
For (as he ſays again in his ſecond Epiſtle, where 
he illuſtrates this rvation at large) 
What Crops of Wit and Honeſty appear 
From Spleen, from Obſtinacy, Hate or Fear! 


I. 175. 
In 
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In a word, as without the benefit of tempeſtuous 
Winds, both Air and Ocean would ſtagnate, and 
corrupt, and ſpread univerſal Contagion through- 
our all the Ranks of Animals that inhabit, or are 
ſupported, by them ; ſo, without the Benefit of the 
Paſſions, that Harmony, and Virtue, the Effects of 
the Abſence of thoſe Paſſions, would be a lifeleſs 
Calm, a ſtoical Apathy, 


Contracted all, retiring to the Beals: 
But Health of Mind is Exerciſe, not Reſt. 
Ep. 2. 1. 93. 
Therefore, concludes the Poet, inſtead of regard- 
ing the Conflict of Elements, and the Paſſions of | 
the Mind, as Diſorders; you ought to confider 
them as what they are, Part of the general Order 
of Providence: and that they are ſo, appears from 
their always preſerving the ſame unvaried Courſe, 
throughout all Ages, from the Creation, to the 
preſent Time: 


The general Order, ſince the Whole ink 
Is kept in Nw and is kept in Man. 


We ſee therefore it would be doing great nia: 
ſtice to our Author to ſuſpect that he intended, by 
this, to give any Encouragement to Vice; or to in- 
ſinuate the Neceſſity of it to a happy Life, on the 
equally execrable and abſurd Scheme of the Au- 
thor of the Fable of the Bees. His Syſtem, as all 
his Ethic Epiſtles ſhew, is this, That the Paſſions, 
for the Reaſons given above, are neceſſary to the 
2 Support of Virtue: That indeed the Paſſions in 
= C Exceſs 
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Exceſs, produce Vice, which is, in its own Nature, 
the greateſt of all Evils; and comes into the World 
from the Abuſe of Man's Free-will ;. but that God, 
in his infinite Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, deviouſſy 
turns the natural Bias of its Malignity to the Ad- 
vancement of human e and makes it 105 
ductive of general Goed: 


T' ETERNAL ART EDUCEs GOOD FROM ILL. 


Ep. 2.1. 165. 
This, ſet againſt what we have obſerved of the 


Poet's S of a future State, will furniſh us 
with an Inſtance of his feering (as he well ex- 


preſſes it in his Preface) between Poctriuet ſeemingly 


oppoſite : If his E fſay has any Merit, he thinks it is 
in this. And doubtleſs it is uncommon Merit to 
reject the Entravagances of every Syſtem, and take 
in only what is rational and real. The Chara#e- 
riflics, and the Fable of the Bees, are two ſeem- 


ingly inconſiſtent Syſtems: The Extravagancy of 


the firſt is in giving a Scheme of Virtus without Re- 
ligion; and of the latter, in giving a Scheme of 


Religion without Virtue. Theſe our Poet leaves 


to any body that will take them up; but àgrees 
however ſo far with the firſt, | that Virtue would 
be worth having, tho? itſelf was its anly Reward; 
and ſo far with the latter, that God makes Evil 
ainſt its Nature, productive of Good. 
The Poet having chus juſtified Providence in its 
Perm:ſſion of partial MORAL EvIL, employs the 
remaining part of this Epiſtle in vindicating it from 
the 
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the Imputdtion of certain ſuppoſed NATURAL Exils. 
For now he ſhews, that tho' the Complaint of his 
Adverſaties againſt Providence be on Pretence of 
real moral Evils, yet, at bottom, it all proceeds 
from their Impatience under imaginary natural ones, 
the Iſſue of a depraved Appetite for viſionary Ad- 
vantages, which if Man had, they would be either 
ufeleſs or pernicious to him, as unſutable to his 
State, or repugnant to his Condition. [from 1. 164 
to 199.] © Tho! God (ſays he) hath ſo bounti- 
cc fully beſtowed on Man, Faculties little leſs than 
c Angelic, yet he ungratefully graſps at higher; 
c and then, extravagant in another Extreme, with 
ce Paſſion as ridiculous as that is impious, envies 
e even the peculiar Accommodations of Brutes. 
c But here his own Principles ſhew his Folly.” 
He ſuppoſes them all made for his Uſe: Now 
what Uſe could he have of them, when he had 
robbed them of all their Qualities. Qualities, as 
they are at preſent divided, diſtributed with the 
higheſt Wiſdom: But which, if beſtowed according 
to the froward Humour of theſe childiſh Com- 
+ Plainers, would be found to be every where either 
wanting or ſuperfluous. But even with theſe byutal 
Qualities Man would not only be no Gainer, bur a 
conſiderable Loſer, as the Poet ſhews, in explaining 
the Conſequences that would follow from his hav- 
ing his Senſations in that exquiſite Degree ifi Which 
this or that Animal is obſerved to poſſeſs thefn. 
He tells us nexr [froth 1. 198 to 225] that the 
XZ complying with ſuch extravagant Defires Would 
; | | G3: not 
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not only be uſeleſs and pernicious to Man, but 
would be breaking the Order, and deforming the 
Beauty, of God's Creation. In which this Ani- 
mal is ſubject to that, and all to Man; who by 
his Reaſon enjoys the Benefic of all their Powers: 


Far as Creation's ample Range extends, 

The Scale of ſenſual, mental Pow'rs aſcends: * 
Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial Race, 
From the green Myriads in the peopled Graſs! 
Without this juſt Gradation, could they be 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all to thee? 

The Pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 
Is not thy Reaſon all thoſe Pow'rs in one? 


And farther [from l. 224 to 259] that this break- 


ing the Order of Things, which as a Link or 


Chain connects all Beings from the higheſt to the 

loweſt, would unayoidably be attended with the 
| Deſtruction of the Univerſe: 

For if each Syſtem in Gradation roll, 

Alike eſſential to th' amazing Whole; 

The leaſt Confuſion but in one, not all 

That Syſtem only, but'the Whole muſt fall. 

Let Earth unbalanc'd from her Orbit fly, 
Planets and Suns ruſh lawleſs thro? the Sky : 

Let ruling Angels from their Spheres be hurPd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and World on World, 
Heav'n's whole'F oundations to their Centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the Throne of God. 


For that the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe muſt 
at leaſt compoſe as entire and harmonious a 


= : Wyole 
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Whole as the Parts of an human Body do, cannot 
be doubted: Yer we ſee what Confuſion it would 
make in our Frame, if the Members were let v_ 
invading each other's Office: 


What if the Foot, ordain'd the Duſt to tread, 

Or Hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the Head? &c. | 
Juſt as abſurd, for any Part to claim 

To be another in this gen'ral Frame: 

Juſt as abſurd, to mourn the Task and Pains 

The great duecting MIND of ALL ordains. 


Who will not acknowledge that ſo harmonious a 
Connection in the Diſpoſition of Things, as is 

here deſcribed, is tranſcendently beautiful? But the 
Fataliſis ſuppoſe ſuch a one.—What then? Is the 
firſt great free Agent debarred from a Contrivance 
ſo exquiſite, becauſe ſome Men, to ſer up their Idol, 
Fate, abſurdly repreſent it as preſiding over ſuch a 
- Syſtem? ? 

Having thus given a Wehnen of God's 
Creation, as one entire Whole, where all the Parts 
have a neceſſary Dependance on and Relation to 
each other, and*where every Particular works and 
concurs to the Perfection of the Mole; as ſuch a 
Syſtem would be thought above the reach of 
vulgar Ideas; to reconcile it to their Conceprions, 
he ſhews [from . 15 to 273] that God is equally 


= _ Veneramur autem et colimus ob Dominium. Deus 
t enim fine Dominio, Providentia, et cauſis Finalibus, 
nihil aliud eſt quam Farum et Na TURA, Mme 


Princip. Schol. gener. ſub finem. . 
3 — 5 
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and intimately preſent to every Sort of Subſtance, 


% every Particle of Matter, and in every Inſtant 
af Being; which eaſes the labouring Imagination, 


and makes it expect no leſs, from . a Pro- 


ſenee, than ſuch a Diſpenſation. 

And now, the Poet, as he had promiſed, having 
e the Mays of Ged to Man, eonchides 
[from 1. 272 to the End} that from what had been 
ſaid it appears, that the very Things we, blame 
contribute to our Happineſs, either as Particulars, 


or as Parts of the Univerſal Syſtem; that our Ig- 
rorence, in accounting for the Ways of Providence, 


was allotted to us out of Compaſſion; that yet we 


| have as much Knowledge as is ſufficient to ſhew 
Us, that we are, and always ſhall be, as bleſt as 
we can bear; for that NATURE is neither a Strate- 
nie Chain of blind Cauſes and Effects, 


(Al Nature is but Art unknown to thee;) 


nor yet the fortuitous Reſult of Epicurean Atoms, 
(A Chance, Direction which thou can' ſt not ſee,) 


as thoſe two, Species of Atheiſm, ſuppoſed it; but 


the wonderful Art and Direction (unknown indeed 


to Man) of an all- powerful, all-wiſe, all- good, and 


free Being. And therefore we may be aſſured, that 


the Arguments brought above, to prove partial mo- 
ral Evil productive of univerſal Good, may be 


ſafely relied on; from whence one certain Truth 
reſults, in ſpice of all the Pride and Cavils of vain 


Reaſon, That wHASEvVER , is Right, witH 
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To FFs ULTIMATE TENDENCY. And this Trutly 
once owned, all Complaints againſt Providence 
are ſecluded. 

But that the Reader may fee in one View, the: 
E xattneſs of the Method, as well as Force of the 
Argument, I thall here draw up a ſhort Synopſis off 
this Epiſtle. The Poet begins in telling us his 
Subject is Ar E ſſay on Man. — His End of Writ- 
mg is to vindicate Providence. — Fells us againſd 
whom he wrote, the Atheiſts.— From whence. he 
intends to fetch his Arguments, from the viſibls 


| Things of God ſeen in this Syſtem. —Lays down this 


Propoſition as the Foundation of his Theſis, that 


of all poſſible Syſtems, infinite Wiſdom has formed 
the beſt. — Draws from thence two Conſequenees; 


1. That there muſt needs be ſomewhere ſuch & Crea» 
ture as Man, 2. That the moral Evil which He is 
| the Author of, is produftive of the Good of the 


Whote, This is his general The, from wheres 


he draws this Conela/ion, That Men ons 1 1. 


miſſive and content, and make the Hoges of Fx urity 
his Comfort, — but not ſuffer this to be the Occaſſon 


of Pup, which in un Cu of all his impious 


Complaints. 
He proceeds to confirm his: The Previouſly 


endeavours to abate our Wonder at the Phæno- 
menen of moral Evil —Shews firſt #5 Uſe to the 
Perfectiam of the Univerſe, by Aralogy, from the 


Uſe of Phyfeat Evil in this perticular Syſtern.— 


Secondly, its Uſt in this Sytem; where it is turned, 
pe, from its natural Biaſs, to promote 


C 85 Virtue. 
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Virtue. —Then goes on to vindicate Providence 


from the Imputation of certain ſuppoſed natural 
Evil, as he had before juſtified it for the Per- 
miſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing that tho 


the Atheiſt's Complaint againſt Providence be on 


Pretence of real moral Evil, yet the true Cauſe is his 
Impatience under imaginary natural Evil; the Iſſue 
of a depraved Appetite for fantaſtical Advantages, 
which he ſhews, if obtain'd, would be «/eleſs, 
or hurtful to Man, —and deforming and deſtru- 
Rive to the Univerſe; as breaking into that Order 
by which it is ſupported. —He deſcribes that Order, 
Harmony, and cloſe Connection of the Parts. And 
by ſhewing the intimate Preſence of God to his 
whole Creation, gives a Reaſon for an Univerſe ſo 
amazingly beautiful, and perfect. From all this he 
deduces his general Concluſion, that Nature being 

neither a Blind Chain of Cauſes and Effects, nor yet 


the fortuitous Reſult of wandering Atoms, but the 


wonderful Art and Direction of an al Ewiſe, all. good, 
and free Being; Whatever is, is Right, with re- 


gard to the Diſpoſition of God and its Ultimate | 


Tendency; which once granted, all Complaints 
againſt Providence are at an End. _ 

This js a plain and conſiſtent Account of the Ar- 
gument of this famous Epiſtle, | which (tho' here 

humbled, and ſtripped of all its Ornaments) hath 
ſuch a Force of Reaſoning as would ſupport Rhimes 
as bad as Donne's, and ſuch a Strain of Paetry as 
would immoitalize even the wretched Sophiſtry 
that Mr. pz CRovUsaz has employed againſt it. 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe Objections it is now high time we ſhould, 


_ conſider. For having ſhewn what Mr. Pope's Sy- 


ſtem really is, we come next to ſhew what it is 
not; namely, what that Writer hath the Injuſtice, 
or the Folly, to repreſent it, He begins his Eæa- 
mination, with ſaying, that © Mr. Pope ſeems to 
cc him, quite throughout his Syſtem, to embrace 
ce the pre-e/tabliſhed Harmony of the celebrated 
« Leibnitæ, which, in his Opinion, eſtabliſhes a 
cc Fatality deſtructive of all Religion and Mora- 
cc lity. That the pre-e/tabhiſhed Harmony of 
Leibnitz terminates in Fate, is readily owned; but 


that Mr. Pope hath eſpouſed that impious Whimſy, 


is an utter Chimæra. The pre gſtabliſpbed Harmony 
was built upon, and is an outrageous Extenſion of, 
a Conception of Plato's, who combating the athe- ' 


'iſtical Objections about the Origin of Evil, em- 


ploys this Argument in Defence of Providence; 


„ That, amongſt an infinite Number of poſſible 
% Worlds in God's Idea, this, which he hath creat-- 
< ed, and brought into Being, and admits of a 


& Mixture of Evil, is the bet.” But if the 37%, 
then Evil conſequently is partial, comparatively 
ſmall; and tends to the greater Perfection of the 
whole. This Principle is eſpouſed and ſupported 


by Mr. Pope with all the Power of Reaſon and 


Poetry. But neither was Plato a Fataliſt, nor is 


there any Fataliſm in the Argument. As to the 
Truth of the Notion, that is another Queſtion; 


and 


= 
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and how far it clears up the very difficult Contro- 
verſy abour the Origin of Evil, that is ſtill anether. 
That it is a full Solution of all Difficulties, I can- 
not think, for Reaſons too long to be given in this 
Place. Perhaps we ſhall never have a full Solution 
here; and it may be no great Matter tho? we have not, 
as we ae demonſtrably certain of the meral 2 
bates of the Deity. However, what may juſtify 
Mr. Pape in inforcing and illuſtrating this Platonic 
Notion is, that it has been received by the moft 
celebrated and orthodox Divines both of the an- 
cient and modern Church. 


This Doctrine, we own, then, was taken up by 


Laknitz; but it was to ingraft upon it a moſt per- 


nicious Fataliſm. Plata ſaid, God choſe the beſt: 
Leibnitx ſaid, he comld not "but chuſe the beſt. 
Plato ſuppoſed Freedonr in God, to chuſe one of 
two Things equally good: Lerbnitz held the Supe 
poſition to be abſurd ; but however, admitting the 
. Cate, he maincained that God could mt chufe one 
of tws Things equally good. Thus it appears the 
firſt went on the Sytem of Freedom; and that the 
latter, notwithſtanding the moſt arrful Diſguiſes in 
his Thedicee, was 2 thorough Fateli/t. For we 
eannot well fuppoſe he would give that Freedom to 
Man which he had taken away from God. The 
Truth of the Matter feems to have been this: He 
faw, on the one hand, the monſtrous Ahſurdity of 
„ with Sginaſa, that blind Fate was the 

Author of a coherent Univerſe; but yet on the 


other, cauld not conceive; with Plato; that God 


could 
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could foreſee and conduct, according to an arche- 


typal Idea, a World, of all poſſible Worlds the 
dt, inhabited by free Agents. This Difficulty, 


therefore, which made the Socrmians take Proſci- 


ence from God, diſpoſed Leibeitz to take Free- will 


from Man : And thus he faſhioned his fantaſtical 


Hypotheſis; He ſuppoſed that, when God made 
the Body, he impreſſed on his new-created Ma- 


chine a certain Series ar Suite of Motions; and that 
when he made the fellow Soul, the ame Series of 
Ideas, whole Operations, throughout the whole 
Duration of the Union, ſo exactly jumped, that 


whenever an Idea was excited, a correſpondent 


Motion was ever ready to ſatisfy the Volition. Thus 
for Inſtance, when the Mind had the Will to raiſe 
the Arm to/the Head, the Body was ſo pre-con- 
trived as to raiſe, at that very Moment, the 
Part required. This he called the PRE-ESTA- 
BLISHED HARMONY, And with this be promiſed 
to do Wonders. 

Now we ſee, that, from the Principle of Plats, 
as well as from that of Leibnitz, this grand Conſe- 
quence follows, THAT WHATEVER 18, 19 RIGHT ; 
becauſe every thing, in this World, even Evil itſelf, 


tends to the greater Pet ſection of he whole. This 


Mr. Pope employs as a Prmciple, throughout a 
Poem (che moſt ſublime that ever was written) to 
humble the Pride of Man, who would impioufly 


make God accountable for his Creation. What 


then does common Senſe teaeh us to underſtand 


by vor adn is, is right? Did the Poet mean right 


ww 
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with regard to Man, or right with regard to God? 
Right with regard to itſelf, or right with regard 
to its ultimate Tendency ? Surely with regard to 
Cd: For be tells us, his Deſign is 


To vindicate the Ways of God to Man. 
3* a6. 


' Surely with regard to its ultimate Tengency :, For 
he tells us again, 


All partial Ill is univerſal Good. „ 


Yet Mr. De Crouſaz prepoſterou fly takes it the 
other way; and ſo perverſely interpreted, it is no 
Wonder that he, and his wiſe Friends, ſhould find 
the Poem full of Contradictions ©. 

But, before we come to an Examination of Par- 
ticulars, it will be neceſſary to remind the Reader 
once again, that the Subject of this Epiſtle is a 
Juſtification of Providence, againſt the impious 
Objections of atheiſtic Men. It is to vindicate 


the Ways of God to Man. — Thus the Toe aur 
ſes them at the Beginning: 


© Pai Ia Veſſai de Mr. Pope (repond un Ami de la 
companie) et jamais je neus plus beſoin de patience. 
Pai fait de grands efforts, pour y trouver quelque ſens 
raiſonable, et je les ai faits inutilement. Tantöt jy 
ſais tombe ſur des preciſions ſophiſtiques, tant6t ſur des 
deciſions egalement hardies et ſans preuves, tantot en- 
fin fur de longues periodes d'un pompeux galimatias, &c. 
Examen de IE Hai. = Thus his Friend runs on in this 
abuſive Way, and grows more particular i in his Scurri- 


lity, while Mr. De Crouſax, Man, is unable to 
make him hold his Peace. _ 


Preſum- 


; 
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Pfeſumptuous Man! the Reaſon would'ſt thou find 


Why form'd ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo * 
| 35- 
Then fay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in 12. 
l. 69. 
As he proceeds, he Kill applies his Reaſoning 
to the ſame Mem: 
Go and in thy Scale of Senſe + 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence; 
Call Imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much; 
Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt: 
Yer cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. 
|. 109, & ſeq. 
And kd with this Reproof to them: 


Ceaſe _ nor Order nor name. 


. 273. 
Having peel thus much, we now proceed 
to Mr. de Crouſaz. 


Mr. Pope had ſaid: 


The Lamb thy. Riot dooms to bleed * 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry Food, 
And licks the Hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his Blood. 
O Blindneſs to the Future! kindly giv'n, | 
That each may fill the Circle mark'd by H eav'n. 
I. 77, & ſeq. 

On which his Commentator :— © We do n 

<« indeed, perceive any Thing in Beaſts, that ſhews 
E — have an Idea or Apprehenſon of Death. 


But 


> 
\ 
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< Bur, ſurely, with regard to Man, to reflect on 
ks Death, and to contemplate the Certainty of it, 
< are of great Uſe to a prudent Life and a happy 
« Death. Reaſon and Religion agree in this, and 
n Man muſt want both one and the er, to 

& cry out, 

ce O Blindneſs to the Future kindly giv n, 

ce That each may fill the Circle mark'd by Heav'n. 


ec This ſuppoſes, that if Men had a Foreknow- 


cc ledge of their Deſtiny, they would do all they 
& could to avoid it, and that they would ſucceed: 
ce Becauſe, without this Ignorance, Heaven, it 
cc ſeems, could never bring all its Beings to fill 
« that Circle mar d out by it. Yet this, notwith- 
ce ſtanding, is a Conſequence that can have no 
« Place, if it be impoſſible for Men to act with 
Freedom. But the Doctrine of FaTe neceſſa- 
_ < rily draws us into Contradictions.” * Mr. Crou- 
ſoz introduces his Commentary, by ſolemnly ac- 
quainting his Reader, That he had, from his very 
Infancy, a firong B ref towards Loa IC; that he 
has given a conſiderable Time to that Study, and does 
not repent his Pains; that he has profited by Maxims 
which he has found in Books not written with a 
Defign to give them; that he has run through every 
Book that has fallen into his Hands under that 
Title, or any Thing approaching to it ; that he has not 


4 Commentaire ſar la Traduction 2 * de Mr. 
PAbbe du Refnel de LE de Mr, Pope fur Feng, 


P. 63, 64. 
| eden 
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Mr. POPs Ess AY on MAN. 31 
even neglefted the moft out- . faſbid Warks of this 
Kind : But, as the greateſt Treaſure is worthleſs, urs 

leſs well uſed, he is reſolved to employ ſome of it 
upon Mr. Pope ©. And here you haye the Fruits 


of his Labours. Here he has ſnewn, to ſome 


Purpoſe, his Skill in extracting Dactrines from 
Books not defign'd to give them. And for this Pa 
ſage I will be anſwerable, that he has extrafed 4 
Dactrine from it which our PotT did not defign 
to give; who, when he bad anſwer'd the atbeiſtical 
Objection about poſitive Evil, ſuppoſes the Obje- 
ctor to reply to this Effect — may be true, what 
you ſay, that partial Evil tends to univerſal Good - 
But why, then, has not God let me clearly into 


this Secret, and acquainted me with the Manner 


how? The Poet replies, © For very good Reaſons. 
ce You were ſent into the World on a Task and 
% Duty to be performed by you. And as the 
« knowing theſe Things might diſtract you, or 
e draw you from your Station; it was in Mercy 
that God hath hid theſe Things from you: 
Heav'n from all Creatures hides the Book of Fate, 
All but the Page preſcrib'd, their preſent State, 
From Brutes what Men, from er what Spirits 
know ; 
Or who i ſuffer Being ber below ? 
I. 73, & ſeg. 
« To illuſtrate this by 2 familiar Inſtance; how 
* kindly hath Nature acted by the Lamb, in hiding 
its Death from it; the Knowledge of which 
* would have imbitter dd all its Life 2? This is the 
*F, $7. 26 
Force 
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Force of the Poet's Argument; and nothing can 
be better connected, or more beautiful. But our 
great Logician, inſtead of attending to the Argu- 
ment of a very cloſe Reaſoner (whoſe Thread of 
Reaſoning, therefore, one ſhould have imagin'd 
might have conducted a Mathematician too, as he 
is, to the true Senſe of the Paſſage) rambles after 
a Meaning that could not poſſibly be Mr. Pope's; 
becauſe it both diſagrees with the Context, and 
directly oppoſes what he lays down in expreſs 
Words in this very Eſſay. Mr. De Crouſax, we ſee, 
imagines that this Inſtance. of the Lamb was given 
to ſhew how huriful a Gift God beſtowed upon 
us, when he gave us the Knowledge of our End. 
Mr. Pope ſays expreſly, that it was a friendly Gift - 
To each unthinking Being Heav'n a Friend, 
Gives not the vſeleſs Knowledge of its End: 

To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a View, 

As, while he dreads i it, makes him hope it too. 
Ep iii. 1.75, & ſeq. 
i.e. © Heaven, which is not only friendly to Man, 
4 but Beaſt, gives not this latter the Knowledge of 
cc irs End; betauſe ſuch Knowledge (which is ne- 
cc ceſſarily attended with Anxiety) would be uſeleſs 
© to it. On the other hand, He gives it to Man; 
& becauſe it is of the higheſt Advantage to bim, 
& who, being to exiſt in a future State, may, by 
ce this Means, make a fitting Preparation for his 

c good Reception there; which Preparation will 
cc temper, and, at length, quite ſubdue the Anxiety 


* neceſſarily attendant (as is ſaid) on the Know- 


ledge 
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ce ledge of our End, by the certain Zope of a hap- 
ce py Immortality.” 

After theſe extraordinary Fruits of our Logician' $ 
long Application to the Art of Thinking, he goes 
on, for four Pages together i, to ſhew how uſeful 
and neceſſary it is for Man to cultivate his Under- 
ſtanding. You aſk whom he contradicts in this? 
He abſurdly ſuppoſes, Mr. Pope; while he is indeed 
but quarelling wich his own Imaginations. Here 

we muſt recolle& what we obſerved above of the 
Subject of the Poem; which is a Vindication of 
Providence againſt impious Complainers. As theſe 
will' not acknowledge it juſt and good, becaufe 
they cannot comprehend it, and as this Argument 
is only ſupported by Pride, the Poet thought pro- 
per to mortify that Pride which could not be 
done more effectually, than by ſhewing them, that 
even a Savage Indian reaſoned better: 


Lol the poor Indian, whoſe untutor d Mina 
Sees God in Clouds, and hears him in the Wind; 
f His Soul proud Science never taught to ſtray 
Prr as the Solar Walk, or Milky Way; 
Yet ſimple Nature ta his Hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt Hill, an humbler Heav'n; 
To be contents his natural Deſire, 
He asks no Angel's Wing, or Seraph's Fire, &c. 
4 I. 95. & ſeq. 
What are we to conclude from hence? That Mr. 
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Pope intended to diſcourage all Improvements of 
the human Underſtanding? or that it was only 
his Deſign to deter Men from Impiety, and from 
preſuming to rejudge the Juſtice of their Creator? 
Mr. Crouſaz, contrary to common Senſe, and the 
whole Tenor of the Epiſtle, has choſen the for- 
mer Part; tho Mr. Pope had immediately added, 


Go wiſer thou, and in thy Scale of Senſe 

Weigh thy Qpinion againſt Providence. 

Call Imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 

Say, Here he gives too little, there too much ; 

Deſtroy all Creatures for thy Sport or Guſt: 

Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. 

l. 109, & ſeg. 

But to this, the Commentator : —=< To whom 

ce does Mr. Pope addreſs himſelf in this long Pe- 
“ riod? Is it to thoſe preſumptuous Men, who are 
cc continually confounding themſelves, and abuſing 
c the Fruitfulneſs of their Imaginations, to teize 
& good Chriſtians with Objections againſt Provi- 
ec dence? Their Raſhneſs and Impatience well 
ce deſerve, in my Opinion, the Cenſures Mr. Pope 
c here inflicts upon them 5.” Wonderful! Our 
Logician has, at length, diſcovered the Subject of 
Mr. Popes Epiſtle. Why then did he not do Ju- 
ſtice to Truth, by ſtriking out all the reſt of his 
Remarks ? For if this be right, all the reſt muſt, of 
conſequence, be wrong. | 


s Commentaire, p 79. 
12 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Pope ſays, ſpeaking of the End of Providence, 


As much that End a conſtant Courſe requires 

Of Showers and Sunſhine, as of Man's Defires ; 

As much eternal Springs and cloudleſs Skies, 

As Men for ever temp'rate, calm and wile. 

I. 147, & ſeq. 

On which the Examiner, © A continual Spring 
cc and a Heaven without Clouds would be fatal to 
te the Earth and its Inhabitants; but can we re- 
ce gard it as a Misfortune that Men ſhould be al- 
a " _ ſage, calm and temperate? I am quite 

© in the dark as to this Compariſon ®.” Let us 
oy if we can drag him into light, as unwilling 
as he is to ſee. The Argument ſtands thus. Pre- 
ſumptuous Man complains of moral Evil; Mr. Pope 
checks and informs him thus: The Evil, ſays he, 
you complain of, tends to univerſal Good; for as 
Clouds, and Rain, and Tempeſt, are neceſſary to 
preſerve Health and Plenty in this ſublunary World, 
ſo the Evils that ſpring from diſorder'd Paſſions 
are neceſſary.— To what? Not to Man's Happi- 
neſs here, but to the Perfection of the Univerſe 
in general. So that, 


If Plagues or Earthquakes break not Heay'n's 


Deſign, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


On which the Examiner thus deſcants, Theſe 
< Lines have no Senſe but on the Syſtem of Leib- 
* nitz, which confounds Morals with Phyſics; 


k Examen de P Eſſai, &c. 
D 2 « and 
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cc and in which, all that we call Pleaſures, Grief, 
ce Contentment, Inquietude, Wiſdom, Virtue, 
& Truth, Error, Vices, Crimes, Abominations, 
cc are the inevitable Conſequences of a fatal Chain 
ce of Things as ancient as the World. But this is 
cc jr wbich renders the Syſtem ſo horrible, that 
& all honeſt Men muſt ſhudder at it. It is, in- 
os deed, ſufficient to humble human Nature, to re- 
“. fle& that this was invented by a Man, and that 


& other Men have adopted it >.” This is, indeed, 


very tragical; but we have ſhewn above, that 
it hath its Senſe on the Platonic, not the Leib- 
nitzian Syſtem; and beſides, that the Context con- 
fines us to that Senſe. 
What hath miſled the Examiner is his ſuppoſing 
the Compariſon to be between the Effects of two 
Things in this ſublunary World; when not only the 


Elegancy, but the Fuſineſs of it conſiſts in its being 


between the Effects of a Thing in the Univerſe at 


large, and the familiar and known Ef7#s of one 
in this ſublunary World. For the Poſition inforc'd 


in theſe Lines is this, that partial Evil tends to the 
Good of the N pole. 


Reſpecting Man, whatever Wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative 0 all. 
I. 51. 
Hav does the Poet inforce it? Why, if you 
will believe the Examiner, by illuſtrating the Ef- 
fects of partial moral Evil in a particular Syſtem, 


by that of partial natural Evil in the ſame Sy- 
h E xamen d FE hai, &c. 
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ſtem, and ſo leaves his Po/ition in the lurch; 
but we muſt never believe the great Poet rea- 
ſons like the Legician. The Way to prove his 
Point he knew was to illuſtrate the Effect of par- 
tial moral Evil in the Univerſe, by partial natural 
Evil in a particular Syſtem. Whether partial mo- 
ral Evil tend to the Good of the Univerſe, be- 
ing a Queſtion, which by reaſon of our Ignorance 
of many Parts of that Univerſe, we cannot decide, 
but from known Effects; the Rules of Argument 
require that it be proved by Analogy, i. e. ſetting 
it by, and comparing it with a Thing certain; and 
it is a Thing certain, that partial natural Evil tends 
to the Good of our particular Syſtem. This is his Ar- 
gument: And thus, we ſee, it ſtands clear of Mr. De 
Crouſaz's Objection, and of Leibnitz's Fataliſm. 
After having inforced this analogical Poſition, the 
Poet then indeed, in order to ſtrengthen and ſup- 
port it, employs the ſame Inſtance of natural Evil, 
to ſhew that, even here to Man, as well as to the 


M pole, moral Evil is productive of Good, by the 


gracious Diſpoſition of Providence, who turns it 
deviouſly from its natural Tendency. 
Mr. Pope then adds, 


From Pride, from Pride, our very Reaſoning 
ſprings; 

Account for moral, as for nat'ral Things: 

Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 

In both to reaſon right, is to ſubmit. 

1. 153, & ſeg. 

Our Chinn asks— 4 Why, then, does 

D 3 « Mr. 
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« Mr. Pope pretend to reaſon upon the Matter, 
&© and rear his Head ſo high, and decide ſo dog- 
cc matically, upon the moſt important of all Sub- 
ce jects :? This is indeed pleaſant. Suppoſe Mr. 
De Crouſaz ſhould undertake to ſhew the Folly 
of pretending to penetrate into the Myſteries of 
revealed Religion, as here Mr. Pope has done of 
natural, muſt he not employ the Succours of Rea- 
ſon? And could he conclude his Reaſonings 
with "greater Truth and Modeſty, than in the 
Words of Mr. Pope *—To reaſon right, is to ſub- 
mit. But he goes on, © If you will believe him 
« [ Mr. Pope] the Sovereign Perfections of the eter- 
© nal Being have inevitably determined him to 
“e create this Univerſe, becauſe the Idea of it was 
ce the moſt perfect of all thoſe which repreſented 
© many poſſible Worlds. Notwithſtanding, there 
c is nothing perfect in this Part, which is aſſign- 
« ed for our Habitation; it ſwarms with Imper- 
ce fections; it is God who is the Cauſe of them, 
cc and it was not in his Power to contrive Matters 
cc gtherwiſe. The Poet had not the Caution to 
& recur to Man's Abuſe of his own Free-will, the 
ce true Source of all our Miſeries, and which are 
ce agreeable to that State of Diſorder in which 
cc Men live by their own Fault k.“ I will venture 
to ſay, every Part of this Reflection is falſe and 
calumnious. The firſt Part of it, that the Eternal 
Being, according to Mr. Pope, was inevitably de- 


i Commentaire, p. 94+ K Ib. 94, 95: 
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termined, and that he had not Power to contrrve 
Matters atherwife, I have already ſhewn to be ſo. 
It is ſtill a more unpardonable Calumny to fay that 
Mr. Pope has thrown the Cauſe of moral Evil upon 
God, and had not the Caution to recur to Man's Abuſe 
of his own Free-will : For Mr. De Crouſax could 
not but ſee that the Poet had, in ſo many Words, 
thrown the Cauſe entirely upon that Abuſe, where, 
ſpeaking of natural and moral Evil, he fays, 


WHAT makes all Phyſical and Moral III! 
There deviates Nature, and here WANDERsS 
WII, 
GoD sENDS NoT ILL. 
Ep. iv. I. 109, & ſeg. 

When he had ſaid this, and acquitted the ſupreme 
Cauſe, he then informs us what is God's Agency, 
after Natural and Moral Evil had been thus pro- 
duced by the Deviation of Nature, and Depravity 
of Will; namely that he hath ſo contrived, in his 
infiaice Wiſdom and Goodneſs, that Good ſhall 
ariſe from this Evil. 


If rightly underſtood, 
Or partial Ill is univerſal] Good, 
Or Chance admits, or Nature lets it fall, 
Short and bur rare, till Man improv'd it all. 
I. 111, & ſeg. 
And ſpeaking in another Place of God's Provi- 
dence, he fays, 


D 4 That 
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That counterworks each Folly and Caprice, 
That diſappoints th Effects of my Vice. 
| p. li. I. 229. 
Wbat is this but bringing Good out of Evil? 
And how diſtant is that from being theCauſe of Evil? 
After this, a Philoſopher ſhould never think of 
writing more till he had rectified what he had al- 
ready wrote ſo much amiſs. 
The next Falle the Examiner attacks is the 
following: 


Better for us, 8 it might appear, 

Were there all Harmony, all Virtue here; 

That never Air or Ocean felt the Wind; 
That never Paſſion diſcompos'd the Mind: 

But all ſubſiſts by elemental Strife, 

And Paſſions are the Elements of Life. 
I. 157, & ſe, 

Here the Examiner upbraids Mr. Pope for de- 
grading himſelf fo far as to write to the groſs Preju- 
dices of the People. © In the corporeal Nature 
& (ſays he) there is no Piece of Matter that is 
ce perfectly ſimple; all are compoſed of ſmall 
. Particles, called elementary; from their Mix- 
* ture, proceeds a Fermentation, ſometimes weak, 
ce and ſometimes ſtrong, which till farther atte- 
ce nuates theſe Particles; and thus agitated and di- 
& vided, they ſerve for the Nouriſhment and 
" Growth of organic Bodies; to this Growth it is 
ce ye give the Name of Life. But what have the 
* Paſſions in common with theſe Particles? Do 


their 
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& their Mixture and Fermentation ſerve for the 


ce Nouriſhment of that Subſtance which thinks, 


ce and do they conſtitute the Life of that Sub- 


ce ſtance!?? Thus Mr. De Crouſaz, who, as, a 
little before, he could not ſee the Nature of the 


Compariſon, ſo here, by a more deplorable Blind- 


neſs, could not ſee that there was any Compariſon 


at all, * You, ſays Mr. Pope, perhaps may think 


“e jt would be better, that neither Air nor Ocean 
cc was vexed with Tempeſts, nor that the Mind 
cc was ever diſcompoſed by Paſſion ; but conſider, 
ce that as in the one Caſe our material Syſtem is 
o ſupported by the Strife of irs elementary Parti- 
cc cles, ſo in the Intellectual, the Paſſions of the 
If Mind are, as it were, the Elements of human 
c Life, i. e. Actions.“ All here is clear, ſolid, 
and well-reaſoned, and hath been conſidered above. 
What muſt we ſay then to our Examiner's wild 
Talk of the Mixture and Fermentation of elementary 


Particles of Matter for the Nouriſhment of that 


Subſtance that thinks, and of its conſtituting the Life 
of that Subfance I call it the Examiner's, for, you 
ſee, it is not Mr. Pope's; and Mr. Crouſaz ought to 
be charged with it, becauſe ie may be queſtioned 
whether it was a /imple Blunder, he urging it fo 
invidiouſly as to inſinuate that Mr. Pope might pro- 
bably hold the Materiality of the Soul. However, 
if it was a Miſtake, it was a pleaſant one, and aroſe 
from the EY of the Word Life, which in 
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Engliſb, as la vie in French, ſignifies both E xiftence 
and human Action, and is always to have its Senſe 
determined by the Context. | 
Mr. Pope fays, ſpeaking of the Brute Creation, 


Nature to theſe, without Profuſion, kind, 
The proper Organs, proper Powers aſſign d. 
. 
Mr. Croufaz obſerves, that © 1 this Verſe, by 
© the Term Nature, we muſt neceffarily under- 
ce ftand the Author of Nature; it is a Figure much 
e in Uſe. SpINOZA has employ'd all his Meta- 
e phyſics to confound theſe two Significations *. 
Therefore, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Pope muſt not employ 
the Word at all, tho' it be to vindicate it from that 
Abuſe, by diſtinguiſhing its different Significations. 
Bur this we are to conſider as a Touch of our 
Logician's Art. It is what they call Argumentum 
ad invidiam. | | 
The Poet, 
Far as Creation's ample Range Sk T7 
The Scale of ſenſual, mental Powers aſcends: 
Mark how it mounts to Mans imperial Race, 
From the green Myriads in the peopled Graſs. 
Ep. i. I. 199, & ſeq. 
On this the Commentator, <« That Place of Ho- 
c nour, which the Poet has refuſed to Man in 
© another Part of his Epiſtle, he gives him here, 
cc becauſe it ſerves to embelliſh and perfect the 
& Gradation. At every Step Mr. Pope forgets one 


n Commentaire, p. 99. 
ec of 
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cc of thoſe principal and moſt eſſential Rules, 
& which Mr. Des Cartes lays down in his Method; 
© that is, exactly to review what one aſſerts, ſo 
c that zo Part be found to be gratis dictum, 
c nor the hole repugnant to itſelf.” This we 
are to underſtand, as ſaid, %axxlmas, But I ſhall 
beg leave to obſerve that our Logician here gives 
his Leſſons very impertinently. For, that Mr. 
Pope, in calling the Race of Man imperial, hath 
beſtowed no Title on him in this Place, which he 
had denied him elſewhere. He, with great Piety 
and Prudence, ſuppoſes what the Scripture tells us 
to be true, that Man was created Lord of this in- 
ferior World; he ſuppoſes it, I fay, in theſe Lines 
of this very Epiſtle: 

Without this juſt Gradation could they be 

Subjefted theſe to thoſe, and all to thee ? 

The Pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 

Is not thy Reaſon all thoſe Pow'rs in one? 

1. 221. & ſeg. 


He expreſiy aſſerts it in the third E Piſtle - 


Heav'n's Attribute was univerſal Care, 
And Man's Preragative to rule, but ſpare. 
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And this, in the very Place where he gives the 
Deſcription of Man in Paradiſe. 

What miſled our Critic ſo far as to imagine Mr. 
Pope had here contradicted himſelf was, I ſuppoſe, 
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fuch Paſſages as theſe: _ 
 Aﬀe for what End the heav'nly — tine &c. 
And again : 
Has God, thou Fool! work d folely for thy 
Good, Oc. 


But in Truth this is ſo far from a Contradiction 
to what was ſaid before of Man's Prerogative, 
that it is a Confirmation of it, and of what the 
Scripture tells us concerning it. And becauſe this 
Matter has been miſtaken, to the Diſcredit of the 
Poet's religious Sentiments, by Readers, whom 
the Conduct of certain licentious Writers, treat- 
ing this Subject in an abuſive Way, hath rendered 
jealous and miſtruſtful, I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain it. Scripture ſays, that Man was made Lord 
of All. —But this Lord, become, at length, intoxi- 
cated with Pride, the common Effect of Sove- 
reignty, erected himſelf, like particular Monarchs, 
into a Tyrant. And as Tyranny conſiſts in ſuppo- 


ſing all made for the Uſe of one; he took thoſe 


Freedoms with all, that are conſequent on ſuch a 
Principle. He ſoon began to conſider the whole 
Animal Creation as his Slaves, rather than his Sub. 
jets; as being created for no Uſe of their um, 
but for his only; and therefore uſed them with the 
utmoſt Barbarity : And not ſo content ; to add [n- 
ſult to his Cruelty, he endeavoured to philoſophiſe 
himſelf into an Opinion, that Animals were mere 
Machines, inſenſible of Pain or Pleaſure. And thus, 
as Mr. Pope ſays, Man affected to be the Vit, as 


well 
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well as Tyrant of the Whole ®. Our Commentator 
can tell us what deep Philoſopher it was that in- 
vented this witty Syſtem, and by the Aſſiſtance of 
what METaoD ſo wonderful a Diſcovery was 
brought to Light. Ir became then one who ad- 
hered to the Scripture Account of Man's Dom- 
nion, to reprove this Abuſe of it, and to bew 
that, 


Heav'n's Attribute was aniver ſal Care, 
And Man's Prerogative to rule, BUT SPARE. 


The poetical Tranſlator *, has turned the Words, 
to Man's imperial Race, by 
Juſqu' a Homme, ce Chef, ce Roy de PUnivers ! 
Even to Man, this Head, this King of the Univerſe. 
Which is ſo fad a Blunder, that it contradicts Mr. 
Pope's whole Syſtem. Who, altho* he allows 
Man to be King of this inferior World, is far 
from thinking him King of the Univerſe. If the 
Syſtem itſelf could not teach him this, yet me- 
thinks the following Lines of this very Epiſtle 
might: 
So Man, who here ſeems Principal alone, 
Perhaps acts Second to ſome Sphere —— 
57. 
If the Tranſlator imagined Mr. Pope was here 


ſpeaking ironically, where he talks of Maus impe- 


o Grant that the Pow ful ſtill the Weak controul, 
Be Man the Vit and Tyrant of the whole. 
Ep. ill. 54. 


P Mr. Þ Abbe du Refeel, 
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rial Race, and ſo would heighten the Ridicule by 
ce Roy de 7 Univers, the Miſtake is till worſe; the 
Force of the Argutnent depending upon its being 
ſaid ſerionſly. For the Poet is ſpeaking of a Scale, 
from the higheft to the loweſt, in the Mundane 
Syſtem. 

But now we come to the famous Paſſage which 
is to fix the Charge: 


All are but Parts of one ſtupendous Whole, 

_ Whoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul. 
That, chang'd thro all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great i in the Earth as in th'Etherial Frame, 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 
Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 

| Livesthro' all Life, extends thro? all Extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unſpent, 
Breaths in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 
As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Ep. i 1. 259, & eg. 

On which our E xaminer blind to the Light of 

Reaſon, as well as deaf to the Charms of Har- 

mony, — A Spinozift (ſays he) would expreſs him- 

 felf in this Manner . 1 believe he would, and ſo 
would St. Paul too, writing on the ſame Subject, 
namely, the Omnipreſence of God in his Provi- 


2 Examen de E ſai. 
| dence, 
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dence, and in his Subſtance. In him we live and move 
and have our Being r; i. e. we are Parts of him, his 
Offipring, as the Greek Poet, a Pantheiſt, quoted 
by the Apoſtle, obſerves: And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe a religious Thei/t, and an impious Pantheiſt, 
both profeſs to believe the Omnipreſence of God. 

But would Spinoza, as Mr. Pope does, call God the 
great direfting Mind of all, who hath intentionally 
created a perfect Univerſe*?”? Or would Mr. Pope, 
like Spinoza, ſay there is but one univerſal Sub- 
ſtance in the Univerſe, and that blind too? We 


know Spinoza would not ſay the firſt; and we. 
ought not to think Mr, Pope would fay the latter, 


becauſe he ſays the direct contrary throughout 
the Poem. Now it is this latter only that is Spi- 


nozi/m. 


But this' ſublime Deſcription of the Godhead 


contains not only the Divinity of St. Paul; 


if that will not ſatisfy, the Philoſophy likewiſe of 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 


The Poet ſays, 


All are but Parts of one ſtupendous Whole, 
Whoſe Body Nature is, and God the Saul. 


The Philoſopher, © Deus omniprzſens eſt, non 


r For in him aue hoe and move, and have our Being 3 
as certain alſo of your own Poets . aid, For we are 
alſo his Offipring. Acts xvii. 28. 

For that is the Meaning of 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 
All . Re thou canſt 8 1 
281. 


per 
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cc per Virtutem ſolam, ſed etiam per Supsran-' 

ec TIAM: nam Virtus fine Sub/tantia — non 
ce poteſt *. .- | 

Mr. Pope, 

That, chang'd thro' al, and yet in all the ſame 

| Greet 1 in the Earth as in th'Etherial Frame, 

 Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 

Gus in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees, 

Lives thro all Life, extends thro' all Extent, 

* Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. 8 
Fir J. Newton,.“ In ipfo continentur et moven- 
© tur univerſa, ſed ab/que mutua paſſione. Deus 
< hi! patitur ex corporum motibus; illa nullam 
« ſentiunt refiflentiam ex Omni-preſentia Dei. — 


& Corpore omni et figura corporca deſtiruitur *?, — 
cc Omnia regit et omnia cognoſcit Cum unaquæ- 


& que ſpatii particula fit ſemper, et unumquodque 
& Durationis indiviſibile momentum, ubigue, certe 
cc rerum omnium F ubricator ac ann, non 
« erit nunguam, nuſquam*.” ' 

Mr. Pope, 
Breaths in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 
As full, as perfect in a Hair as Heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: | | 
' To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 


Sir J. Newton, — © Annon ex Phznomenis con- 


© Newwtoni Principia Schol. xls ab. fnem. 
d. ib. * Id. ib. « ies 
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L ſtat eſſe Entem Incorporeum, Viventem, Intel- 
© ligentem, Omniprzſentem, qui in ſpatio infinito, 
* tanquam ſenſorio ſuo, Res ipſas intime cernat, 
« penituſque perſpiciat, rotaſque intra ſe præ ſens 
« præ ſentes complettatur *, 

But now admitting, for Argument's fake, ch at 
thats was an Ambiguity in theſe Expreſſions, ſo 
great, as that a Spinozi/t might employ them to 
expreſs his own particular Principles; and ſuch a 
thing might well be, without any Reflection on 
the Poets Religion, or Exactneſs as a Writer, be- 
cauſe it is none on the Apaſtlès; who actually did 
that which Mr. Pope is not only falſely, but, as we 
ſee from this Inſtance, fooliſhly accuſed of. doing : 
And becauſe the Spinoziſts, in order to hide the 
Impiety of their Principle, are uſed to expreſs the 
Omnpreſence of God in Terms that any religious 
Theiſt might employ. In this Caſe, I ſay, how are 
we to judge of the Poet's Meaning ? Surely by the 
whole Tenor of his Argument. Now. take the 
Words in the Senſe of the Spinozi/ts,. and be is 
made, in the Concluſion of his Epiſtle, to over- 
throw all he has been advancing throughout the 
Body of it: For Spinoziſm is the Deſtruction of 
an Univerſe, where every thing tends, by a fore- 
ſeen Contrivance in all irs Parts, to the Perfection 
of the M bole. But allow him to employ the Paſ- 
ſage in the Senſe of St. Paul, that we and all Crea- 
tures live, and move, and have our Being in Gad, 


2 Optice E. 20. 
* Optice Ne. * 
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and then it will be ſeen to be the moſt logi- 
cal Support of all that had preceded. For the 
Poet having, as we ſay, labour'd through his Epi- 
ſtle, to prove that every Thing in the Univerſe 
tends, by a foreſeen Contrivance, and a preſent 
Direction of all its Parts, to the Perfection of the 
Whole; it might be objected that ſuch a Diſpoſition 
of Things implying in God a painful, operoſe 
and inconceivable Extent of Providence, it could 
not be ſuppoſed that ſuch Care extended to all, 
but was confined to the more noble Parts of the 
Creation. This groſs Conception of the Firſt 
Cauſe, the Poet expoſes, by ſhewing that God is 
_ equally and intimately preſent to every Particle of 
Matter, to every Sort of Subſtance, and in every 
Inſtant of Being. 
And how truly, may be ſeen by the Inquiry into 
the Nature of the human Soul, wrote expreſly againſt 
Spinozi/ſm, where the excellent Author has ſhewn 
the Neceſlity of the immediate Influence of God, in 
every Moment of Time, to keep Matter from 
falling back into its primitive Nothing. 
The Examiner goes on: © Mr. Pope hath Reaſon to 
ce call this Whole, a flupendous I pole; nothing being 
ce more paradoxical and incredible, if we take his 
& Deſcription literally v. I will add, nor nothing 
more ſo than St. PauPs, in him we live, and move, 
and have our Being, if taken literally. I have met 
with one who took it ſo, and from thence con- 


b Examen de 2 
cluded 
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cluded with great Reach of Wit, that SPACE Was 
Gov. 

But Mr. Pope having ſaid of God, that he, 


Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal Part, 
As full, as perfect, in a Hair as Heart:“ 


the Commentator remarks, that © one ſhould 
ce make a criminal Abuſe of theſe pompous 
© Expreſſions, if once launched out, with Spr- 
© noza, to confound the Subſtance of God 
« with our own; and to imagine that the Sub- 
ce ſtance of what we call Creature, is the ſame with 
© that Being's, to which we give the Name of 
© Creator ©” Fpinoza is ſtill the Burthen of the 
Song. To cut this Matter ſhort, we ſhall there- 
fore give Mr. Pope's own plain Words and Senti- 
ments, in a Line of this very Eſſay, that overturn 
all Spinoziſm from its very Foundations: Where, 
ſpeaking of what Common Senſe taught Mankind, 
before falſe Science had depraved the Underſtand- 
ing, he ſays, | 
THE WORKER FROM -THE Work DISTINCT 
WAS KNOWN, 
And ſimple Reaſon never fought but one. 
Ep. iii. I. 230. 
But the Commentator is, at every Turn, crying 
out, A Follower of Spinoza would expreſs himſelf 
Juſt ſo. I believe he might; and ſure Mr. Grou- 
ſax could not be ignorant of the Reaſons It being 


©® Commentaire. 
KR 2 ſo 
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ſo well known that that unhappy Man, the better 
| to diſguiſe his Atheiſm, covered it with ſuch Ex- 

preſſions as kept it long concealed even from thoſe 
Friends and Acquaintance with whom he moſt 

intimately correſponded. Hence it muſt neceſſa- 

rily happen, that every the beſt intentioned, moſt 

religious Writer will employ many Phraſes, that a 

Spinozi/t would uſe, in the Explanation of his Im- 

ie 

P To perſiſt, therefore, from henceforth, in this 

1 [1 will deſerve a Name, which it is not 

my Buſineſs to beſtow. 

Mr. Pope concludes thus: 


Ceaſe then, nor Order Imperfection name: 
Our proper Bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own Point: this kind, this due Degree 
Of Blindneſs, Weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit. In this, or any other Sphere, 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 

Safe in the Hand of one diſpoſing PoWr, 
Ori in the natal, or the mortal Hour. 

10 1 273, & ſeq. 
ce The Heart gives itſelf up (ſays Mr. De Crou- 
ce ſaz) to the Magnificence of theſe Words — | 
ce Bur I aſk Mr. Pope, with regard to ſuch con- 
cc ſolatory Ideas, whether he was not beholden, in 
< ſome Meaſure, to Religion for them“? This 
is in the true Spirit of modern Controverſy.—Our 
Logician had taken it into his Head, that the 


| 
6M 3 p. 124, 125. ; 
| =", un 
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Poet had no Religion; tho' he does not pretend ; 


his Proofs riſe higher than to a legitimate Suſpi- 
cion; and finding here a Paſſage that ſpoke plainly 
to the contrary, inſtead of retracting that raſh un- 
_ Charitable Opinion, he would turn this very Evi- 
dence of his own Miſtake into a new Proof for 
the Support of it; and fo inſinuate, you ſee, that 
Mr. Pope had here contradicted himſelf. He then 
preaches, for two Pages together, on the Paſſage, 


and ends in theſe Words: © From all this I con- 


& clude, that the Verſes in Queſtion are altogether 
cc edifying i in the Mouth of an honeſt Man, but 
ce that they give Scandal and appear profane in the 
cc Mouth of an ill one.“ How exactly can Rome 
and Geneva jump on Occaſion ! So the Conclave 
adjudged, that thoſe Propoſitions, which in the 
Mouth of St. Auſt in were altogether edifying, be- 


came ſcandalous and profane in the Mouth of | 


Janſenius. 

But the Examiner purſues the Poet to the very 
End, and cavils even at thoſe Lines, which might 
have ſet him right in his Miſtakes about" the 
Senſe of all the reſt. | 

All Nature is but Art, bn to thee”: | 

All Chance; Direction which thou canſt not ſee; 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood; 

All partial Boil, univerſal Good; ons 
And ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's Spite, 
One Truth is clear, I hatever is, is RIGHT. 


Commentaire, p. 127. 
— See 
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| © See (fays our Examiner ) Mr. Popes general 
* Conclulion, all that is, is rigbt. So 2 at the 
ce Sight of Charles the Firſt loſing his Head on the 
ec Scaffold, Mr. Pope muſt have ſaid, this is right; 
© at the Sight too of his Judges condemning him, 
dc he muſt have ſaid, this is right; at the Sight of 
© ſome of theſe Judges, taken and condemned for 
ce the Action which he had owned to be right, he 
ce muſt have cried out, this is doubly right f. 
How unaccountable is this Perverſeneſs! Mr. 


Pope, in this very Epiſtle has himſelf thus ex- 
plained Whatever is, is right, 


Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 

— So Man, who here ſeems Principal alone, 
Perhaps acts Second to ſome Sphere unknown, 
Touches ſome Wheel, or verges to ſome Gole 

?Tis but a Part we ſee, and not a Whole, 

I. 51, & ſe. 
But tis amazing that the Abſurdities ariſing from 
the Senſe in which the Examiner takes Mr. Pope's 
grand Principle, N hatever is, is right, could not 
ſhew him his Miſtake: For could any one in his 
Senſes employ a Propoſition in a Meaning from 
whence ſuch evident Abſurdities immediately ariſeꝰ 
T had obſerved, that this Concluſion of Mr. Pope's, 
that whatever is, is right, is a Conſequence of his 
Principle, that 8 Evil tends t6 univerſal Good. 
This ſhews us the only Senſe in which the Propo- 


f Bxamen de I Eſal. 
ſition 
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ſition can be underſtood, namely, that WHAT- © 
EVER IS, IS RIGHT, WITH REGARD TO 
THE DISPOSITION OF GOD, AND TO 
ITS ULTIMATE TENDENCY. Now is this 
any Encouragement to Vice? Or does it take off 
from the Crime of him who commits it, that God 
providentially produces Good out of Evil? Had 
Mr. Pope abruptly ſaid in his Concluſion, the Reſult 
of all is, that whatever is, is right, Mr. De Crou- . 
ſax had even then been inexcuſable for putting ſo 
abſurd a Senſe upon the Words, when he might 
have ſeen that it was a Concluſion from the general 
Principle above-mentioned; and therefors muſt 
neceſſarily have another Meaning: But what muſt 
we think of him? when the Poet, to prevent Mi- 
ſtakes, had delivered in this very place, the Prin- 


ciple itſelf, together with this Concluſion as the 
Conſequence of it: 


All Diſcord, Harmony not ed; 

All partial Evil, untver ſal Good; | 
And ſpight of Pride, in erring Reaſon's Spight, 
One Truth is clear; Whatever is, is right. 


T cannot ſee how he could have told his Reader 
plainer, that this Conclufton was the Conſequence 
of that Principle, unleſs he had wrote THERE- 
FORE, in great Church Letters. 

Thus have I gone thro* what I found material 
in Mr. De Crouſaz's Examen and Commentary on 
the firſt Epiſtle : I will only obſerve, that he has, 

in ſeveral Places, charged Mr. Pope with pretended 


E 4 Abſur- 
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Abſurdities and Impieties, for which his free Trane 
ſlator * is only anſwerable. But as he profeſſes 
not to underſtand Engliſh, thoſe Things might 
have been paſſed over, had he not had, at the 
ſame time, a very exact and excellent Tranſlation 
in proſe b, by which he might have diſcovered the 
Miſtakes of the other. Notwithſtanding that, he 
has choſen to follow a Verſion abounding in Ab- 
ſurdities; becauſe it gave him frequent Opportunity 
to calumniate. On this account therefore, it may 
not be amiſs to give an Inſtance or two of theſe 
confederate Miſrepreſentations, as a Specimen of 
this Part of the Performance, likewiſe. 
The Tranſlator ſays, 


Il ne defire point cette celeſte Flame, 

Qui des purs Seraphins devore, et nourrit PAme*. 

That is, the Savage does not defire that heavenly 
Flame, which, at the ſame time that it devours the 
Souls of pure Seraphims, nouriſbes them. Mr. De 
Crouſaz remarks: Mr. Pope, by exalting the 
“ Fire of his Poetry by an Antitheſis, throws, oc- 
ce caſionally, his Ridicule on thoſe heavenly Spi- 
c rits. The Indian, ſays the Poet, contents him- 
“ ſelf without any thing of that Flame, which de- 
e yours at the ſame time that it nouriſhes?* But 
Mr. Pope is altogether free from this Imputation ; 


nothing can be more grave ar ſober than his En- 
gli on this Occaſion: 


8 Mr. Reſnel. * By Mr. ng . 
3 ! Commentaire, p. 77. N 


To 
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To be, contents his natural Deſire; 
He aſks no Angels Wing or Seraph's Fire. 
I. 105. 


But neither, I dare ſay, did the Tranſlator mean 


any Thing of Ridicule in his devore et nourrit Pame 

It is the ſober ſolid Jargon of the Schools ; ied 
Mr.!“ Abbé no doubt had frequently heard it from 
the Benches of the Sorbonne. Indeed had a Writer 
like Mr. Pope uſed ſuch an Expreſſion, one might 
have ſuſpected that he was not ſo ſerious as he 


| ſhould be. 


The Poet, | peaking of God's Omnipreſence, 
ſays, 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns. | 
L 26 9. 
Which Mr. P Abbe has thus tranſlated, 
Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble chaumiere, 
Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere k. 
That is, as well in the ignorant Man, wha inhabits 
an humble Cottage, as in the Seraphim encompaſſed 
with Rays of Light. Our Frenchman here, in good 
earneſt, thought, that a vile Man that mourned 
could be none but ſome poor Inhabitant of a 
Country Cottage. Which has betrayed Mr. De 
Crouſaz into this important Remark: © For all 
< that, we ſometimes find in Perſons of the low- 
« eſt Rank, a Fund of Probity and Reſignation, 
© that preſerves them from Contewpt; their 


* Commentaire, p. 120. 
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< Minds are indeed but narrow, yet fitted to their 
<« Station, c. But Mr. Pope had no ſuch chil- 
diſh Idea in his head. He was oppoſing here the 
human Species to the angelic, and ſo ſpoke of that, 
when compared to this, as vile and diſconſolate. 
The Force and Beauty of the Reflection depend 
on this Senſe, and, what is more, the Propriety 
of it; and it is amazing that neither the Tranſlator 
nor the Critic could ſee it. There are many Mi- 
Rakes of this Nature, both of one and the other, 
throughout the Tranſlation and the Commentary, 


which perhaps we may have occaſion to take no- 
tice of as we proceed. 


In a Word, if it were of ſuch . as our 


Commentator that Mr. Pope ſpeaks, when he ex- 
preſſes his Contempt for Modern Philoſophers, 
he might well. ay, 
Yes, I deſpiſe the Man to Books confin'd, 
Who from his Study rails at human Kind, 
Tho' what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance 
Some general Maxims, or be right by Chance. 
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Ak p hath been the Fate of our great Coun- 
tryman, to fall into the hands of ſuch a Cri- 
tic and Tranſlator. We have already ſeen how 
M. De Crouſaz hath diſcharged himſelf. I now 


turn to M. P Abbe du Reſnel, whoſe Sufficiency at 


leaſt equals the Malice and Calumny of the other; 
and is attended with juſt the ſame Iſſue. | 
I have ſhewn, in my firſt Letter, that this noble 


Production of human Wit and Reaſon is as fin- 


gular for it's philoſophical Exactneſs of Method, 
as for it's poetical Sublimity of Style. 

Vet hear how our Tranſlator deſcants upon 
the Matter: The only reaſon for which this 
© Poem can be properly termed an Z//ay, is, that 
ce the Author has not formed his Plan with all the 


e Regularity of Method which it might have ad- 


* mitted.” —And again, —“ I would not willingly 
© have made uſe, in my Verſion, of any other 
ce Liberties than ſuch as the Ault himſelf muſt 
ce have taken, had he attempted a French Tranſla- 
te tion of his own Work; but I was by the unani- 


c mous Opinion of all thoſe whom I have conſult. 


* ed on this Occaſion, . and amongſt theſe, of ſeve- 
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ce ral Engliſhmen, compleatly ſkilled in both Lan- 
ce guages, obliged to follow a different Method. 
& The French are not ſatisfied with Sentiments 
© however beautiful, wnle/s they are methadically 
ce diſpoſed, Method being the Characteriſtic that 
e diftinguifhes our Performances from thoſe of our 
&< Neaghbours, and almoſt the only Excellence 
< which they agree to allow us. That Mr. Pope 
« did not think himſelf confined to @ regular 
© Plan, I have already obſerved. I have there- 
© fore by a neceſſary Compliance with our Taſte, 
ce divided it into five Cantos l.“ But the Reader 
will ſee preſently, that our Tranſlator was ſo far 
from being able to judge of Mr. Pope's Method, 
that he did not even underſtand either his Subject or 
his Senſe, on which all Method is to be regulated. 
For I now come to the Poet's ſecond Epiſtle. 
He had ſhewn, in the fir/?, that the Ways of God 
are too high for our Comprehenſion ;. whence he 
rightly concludes, that 
The proper Study of Mankind is Man. | 
This Concluſion, from the Reaſoning of the jir/? 
Epiſtle, he methodically makes the Subject of his 
Introduction to the ſecond; which treats of Mans 
Nature. But here immediately the Accuſers of 
Providence would be apt to object, and ſay, Ad- 
< mit that we had run into an Extreme, while 
te we pretended to cenſure or penetrate the De- 
© figns of Providence, a Matter indeed too high 


1 See Engl, Tranſlation of hi Pref, = 
or 
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00 for us; yet have you gone as far into the Oppo- 


cc ſite, while you only ſend us to the Knowledge 
cc of ourſelves. You muſt mock us when you 
ce talk of this as a Study; for ſure we are inti- 
4 - mately acquainted with ourſelves. The pro- 
ce per Concluſion therefore from your Demon- 
ce ſtration of our Inability to comprehend the 
« Ways of Gop, is, that we ſhould turn our- 
cc ſelves to the Study of the Frame of NAruRk.“ 
Thus, I ſay, would they be apt to object; for 
there are no Sort of Men more elate with Pride 
than theſe Freethinkers; the Effects of which the 
Poet hath ſo well expoſed in his fir/# Epiſtle, eſ- 
pecially that Kind of Pride, which conſiſts in a 
boaſted Knowledge of their own Nature. Hence 
we ſee the general Argument of the late Books 
againſt Religion turns on a ſuppoſed Inconſiſtency 
between Revelation, and what they preſume to 
call the eternal Dictates of human Nature. The 
Poet therefore, to convince them that this Stud 
is leſs eaſy than they imagine, replies [from 1. 2 
to 19] to the fir/# Part of the Objection, by de- 
ſcribing the dark and feeble State of the humar 


Underſtanding, with regard to the Knowledge of 


_ eurſelves: And farther, to ſtrengthen this Argu- 
ment, he ſhews, in anſwer to the ſecond Part of 
the Objection [from 1. 18 to 31] that the higheſt 
Advances in natural Knowledge may be eaſily ac- 
quired, and yet we all the while continue very ig- 
norant of ourſelves. For that neither the cleareſt 
Science, which reſults from the Newtonian Philo- 


ſophy, 
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ſophy, nor the mo/? ſublime, which is taught by 
the Platonic, will at all aſſiſt us in this Se, Study; 
nay, what is more, that Religion itſelf, when 
grown Fanatical and Enthuſiaſtic, will be equally 
uſeleſs: tho? pure and ſober Religion will beſt in- 
ſtruct us in Man's Nature, that Knowledge being 
eſſential to Religion, whoſe Subject is Man, con- 
fidered in all his Relations, and conſequently 
whoſe Object is God. | 

To give this ſecond Argument its full Force, he 
Muftrates ir [from l. 30 to 43] by the nobleſt 
Example that ever was in Science, the incompara- 
ble NEwToN, whom he makes ſo ſuperior to 
Humanity, as to repreſent the Angelic Beings in 
doubt, when they obſerved him of late unfold all 
the Law of Nature, whether he was not to be 
reckon'd in their Number; juſt as Men, when 
they ſee the ſurprizing Marks of Reaſon in an 
Ape, are almoſt tempted to think him of their 
own Species. Yet this wondrous Creature, who 
ſaw ſo far into the Works of Nature, could 
go no farther in human Knowledge, than the Ge- 
nerality of his Kind. For which the Poet affigns 
this very juſt and adequate Cauſe: In all other 
Sciences, the Underſtanding is uncheck d and un- 
 controu'd by any oppoſite Principle; but in the 
Science of Man, the Paſſions overturn, as faſt as 
Reaſon can build up. | 
Alas, what Wonder! Man's ſuperior Part 

Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from Art to Art; 


But 
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But when his own great Work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 


This is a brief Account of the Poet's fine Rea- 
ſoning in his Introduction. The Whole of which 
his poetical Tranſlator has ſo miſerably miſtaken, 
that, of one of the moſt ſtrong and beſt connected 
Arguments, he has rendered it the moſt obſcure 
and inconſiſtent, which even the officious Commen- 
tator could ſcarce make worſe by his i 
and candid Remarks. Thus beautifully does Mr. 
. Pope deſcribe Man's Weakneſs and Blindneſs, with 
regard to his own Nature: 


— Plac'd on this Iſthmus of a middle State, 

A Being darkly wiſe, and rudely great; 

With too — Knowledge for the Sceptic Side, 

With too much Weakneſs for the Stoic's Pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaſt; 

In doubt, his Mind, or Body to prefer, 

Born but to die, and reaſoning but to err. 


And as he hath given this Deſcription of Man, 
for the very contrary Purpoſe to which Sceptics 
are wont to employ ſuch Kind of Paintings, 
namely, not to deter Men from the Search, but to 
excite them to the Di ſcovery of Truth; he hath, 
with great Judgment, repreſented Man as doubt- 
ing and wavering between the right and wrong 
Object; from which State there are great Hopes 
he may be relieved by a careful and circumſpect 
_ Uſe of Reaſon. On the contratJs had he ſuppo- 


ſed 
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ſed Man ſo blind as to be buſied in chuſing, or 
doubtful in his Choice, between two Objects equal- 
ly wrong, the Caſe had appeared deſperate; and 
all Study of Man had been effectually diſcouraged. 
But his Tranſlator not ſeeing into the Force and 
Beauty of this Conduct, hath run into the very 
Abſurdity I have here ſhewn Mr. Pape hath fo art- 
fully avoided. | fi 
The Poet ſays, 


Man hangs between; in doubt to AcT, or REsr. 


Now he tells us tis Man's Duty to 4A, not to 
Reft, as the Stoics thought ; and to their Principle 
this latter Word alludes, he having juſt before 
mentioned that Sect , whoſe Virtue, as he ſays, is 


E fix d as ina Froſt; 
. Contracted all, retiring to the Breaſt : 
But Strength of Mind is EX ERRcISE, not Ree. 
| I. 92, & ſeq. 
But the Tranſlator is not for mincing Matters. 


Seroit- il en naiſſant au travail condamn# ? 
Aux douceurs du repos ſeroit- il deſtine ! 


According to him, Man doubts whether he be 
condemned to @ flaviſh Toi] and Labour, or de- 
ſtined to the Luxury of Repoſe; neither of which 
is the Condition whereto Providence deſigned him. 
This therefore contradicts the Poet's whole Pur- 
poſe, which is to recommend the Study of Man, 


w With too much Weakneſs for the Stoic's Pride. 
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on a Suppoſition that it will enable him to deter- 
mine right in his Doubts between the true and 
Falſe Object. Tis on this Account he ſays, | 
Alike in Ignorance, his Reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much; 
Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd, 
Still by himſelf abus d, or diſabusd. 


i. e. the proper Sphere of his Reaſon is ſo narrow, 
and the Exerciſe of it ſo nice, that the too immo- 
derate Uſe of it is attended with the ſame Igno- 


rance that proceeds from the not uſing it at all. 115 | 


tho? in both theſe Caſes, he is abuſed by himſelf, he 
has it ſtill in his own Power to diſabuſe himſelf, in 
making his Paſſions ſubſervient to the Means, and 
regulating his Reaſon by the End of Life. Mr. De 
Crouſaz himſelf had ſome Glimmering of the Ab- 
ſurdiry of thoſe two Lines of the Tranſlator: And 


becauſe he ſhall not ſay, I allow him to have faid 


nothing reaſonable throughout his whole Commen- 
tary, I will here tranſcribe his very Words: Ce 
6e qui fait encore, que les Antitheſes frapent au 
ce lieu d'inſtruire, c'eſt qu'elles ſont outrees. 
&« [> Homme nait-il condamm au travail? Doit-il 
de ſe permetire la moleſſe et le repos ? Quel ſujer de 
& decouragement ou de trouble, fi Yon ravoit de 
© choix qu entre deux partis ſi contraires? Mais 
e nous ne naiſſons ni deſtines à un repos oiſif, ni 
« condamnes à un'rravail accablant et inhumain. 1 


138. 
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Again, Mr. Pope, 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beaf?. 
i. e. He doubts, as appears from the Line imme- 
diately following this, whether his Soul be Mor- 
tal or Immartal; one * which is the Truth, namely, 
its Immortality, as the Poet bimſelf teaches, when 
he ſpeaks of the Omnipreſence of God: 
Breathes in our Sel, informs our mortal Part. 
1 Ep. Il. 267. 
The Tranſlator, as we ſay, unconſcious of the 
Poets Purpoſe, rambles, as before: 


Tantor de ſon eſprit admirant FExcellence, 
II penſe qu il eſt Dieu, u il en a la pui ſſance; 
Et tant6t gemiſſant des beſoins de ſon Corps, 

II croit que de la brute, il na que les reſorts. 
Here his Head (turned to a ſceptical View) was 
running on the different Extravagances of Plato 
in his Divinity, and of Des Cartes in his Philo- 
ſophy. Sometimes, ſays he, Man thinks himſelf a 
real God, and ſometimes again a meer Machine; 


Things quite out of Mr. Popes. Thoughts in this 
.Place. 


Again, the Poet, in a beauriful AlluGon to the 
Sentiments and Words of Seripture, breaks out 
into this juſt. and moral Reflection upon Mans 
Condition here, 

Born but to die, and reaſoning but to err. 

| | 22A 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer. 1 
[25 3＋ a N | The 
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The Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober Thought 
into the moſt outrageous Scepticiſm ; ... 
Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu'il eſt nẽ, qu wil reſpire, 
Et tout ſa raiſon weft preſque qu um delire: 
and ſo makes his Author directly contradict him- 
ſelf, where he ſays of Man, that he hath 
— too much Knowledge for the Sceptic Side. 
Strange! that the Tranſlator could not ſee his 
Author's Meaning was, that, as we are born to die 
and yet enjoy ſome ſmall Portion of Life; fo, tho? 
we reaſon to err, yet we comprehend ſome few 
Truths. Strange! that he could not ſee the Dif- 
ference between that weak State of Reaſon, in 
which Error mixes itſelf with all its true Conclu- 
ſions concerning Man's Nature; and an abſtract 
Quality, which we vainly call Reaſon, but which, 
he tells us, is indeed ſcarce any thing elſe but Mad- 


neſs. One would think he paid little Attention to 


the concluding Words of this ſublime Deſcrip- 
tion, where the Poet tells us, Man was 


Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all Things, yet a Prey 2 all; 
Sole Fudge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurbd: 
The Glory, Jeſt, and Riddle of the World. 


Indeed he paid ſo-much, as to contrive how he 
might pervert them to a 'Senſe conſiſtent with his 


Et tout fa raiſon n'eſt preſque qu'un dtire: 
Which he goers in theſe Words: 5 
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| Tant6t feu, tantôt Gage, il change A cHAQPE 
hr. 


This is indeed making a Madman of this ſole Fudge 
of Truth, to all Intents and Purpoſes. But Mr. 
Pope ſays nothing of his changing every Moment 
From Sage to Fool; he only ſays, that Folly and 
Wiſdom are the inſeparate Partage of Humanity 
Which i is quite another Thing. 

But Miſtates, like Misfortunes, ſeldom come 
ſingle; and the reaſon is the ſame, in both caſes, 
becauſe they influence one another. For the 
Tranſlator, having miſtaken both the Nature and 
End of the Deſcription of the Weakneſs of hu- 
man Nature, imagined the Poet's ſecond Argument 
for the Difficulty of the Study of Man, which 
ſhews, that the clearęſt and ſublimęſt Science is no 
Aſſiſtance to it, nor even Religion itſelf, when 
grown Fanatical and Enthuſiaſtic, he imagined, 
I fay, that this fine Argument was an IIluſtration 
only of the foregoing Deſcription, in which Illu- 
ſtration, Inſtances were given of the ſeveral Extra- 
vagances in falſe Science; whereas the Poet's De- 
ſign was, juſt the contrary, to ſhew the prodigious 
Vigour of the human Mind, in Studies which do 
not relate to itſelf; and yet that all its Force to- 
gether with thoſe Effects of it, avail little in this 
Inquiry. _ 

But there was ah Cauſe of the Tran/lator's 
Error; he had miſtaken, as we ſay, the Poet's fir/? 
Argument for a Deſcription of the Weakneſs of 
the human Mind with regard to all Truth; where- 


28 
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as it is only ſuch with regard to the Knowledge of 
Mans Nature, This led him, as it would ſeem, 
to conclude, that, if Mr. Pope were to be under- 


ſtood as ſpeaking here in his ſecond Argument, of 


real and great Progreſs in Science, it would contra- 


dif? what had been faid in the Deſcription; and 


therefore, out of Tenderneſs to his Author, he 
turns it all to imaginary Fiypotheſes, 
Let us take the whole Context. 
I. 
Go vaio Creature! mount where Science 
guides, 
Go meaſure Earth, weigh Air, and ſtate the Tides; 
Shew by what Laws the wand'ring Planets ſtray, 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his Way. 
| IT. 
Go ſoar, with Plato, to th Empyreal Sphere, 
To the firſt Good, firſt Perfect, and firſt Fair; 


| III. 
Or tread the mazy Round his Follow'rs trod, 
And quitting Senſe call imitating God. | 
Go teach eternal Wiſdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a Fool. 


Mr. Pope ſays, Go, wondrous Creature; and he ne- 
ver ſpeaks at random. The Reaſon of his giving 
Man this Epithet i is, becauſe, tho he be, as the 
Poet ſays, in another Place *, little Jeſs than An- 
gel i in his Feu. of Science, yet is he miſerably 


pEp.i. I. 166. | 4 
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blind in the Knowledge of himſelf. But the Tranſ- 
Jator not apprehending the Poers Thought, ima- 
gined it Was ſaid ironically, and ſo tranſlates it; 
Va, ſublime Mortel, fier de dn Excellence, 
Ne crois rien d impoſſible 4 ed 7 Intelligence. | 
Mr. Pope — 3 , . ö 
Mount where Science 3 
Go meaſure Earth, weigh Air, and ſtate the Tides; 


Shew by what Laws the wand'ing Planets tray ; 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his Way. 


This is a Deſcription of the real Advances in Sci- 
ence, ſuch as the Neætutonian. And the very In- 
troduction to it, — Mount where - Science guides, 
ſhews it to be ſo. 

But the Tranſlator, carried away with the Fan- 
cy of its being an Illuſtration of. the foregoing, De- 
ſcription, turns the Whole to varn, falſe, imaginary 
Science, ſuch as that of Des Cartes. 


Le Compas a la main, meſure Puniverſe; 

Regle 2 ton gre le flux et le reflux des mers; 

Fixe le poids de Pair, et commande aux planetes: ; 
Determiiie le cours de Trurs marches. ſecretes ; 
Soumets à ton calcul Obfcuritẽ des tems, 
Et de PAſtre du jour conduis les movemens. 
Here, in order to add the greater ridicule to his 
falſe Senſe, , te introduces the Philoſopher, with 
Compaſ ſs in hand meaſuring, the Univerſe, mimicking 
ie ö dE Gil ff he 20. Bf Selioh, as he is 
repreſented by the Ancients, who uſed to ſay, 
'0 Ops n, Whereas Mr. Pope's Words are, 


Go 


þ 
} 
J 
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| Go meaſure Earth— 1 
| Alluding to the noble and uſeful Project of the 
modern Mathematicians to meaſure a Degree at 
the Equator and the polar Circle, in order to deter- 
mine the true Figure of the Earth, of great Im- 
portance to Aſtronomy arid Navigation. 
Regulate, ſays he, according to your own 

the Flux and Reflux of the Sea; and this, Der 
Cartes preſumed. to do: But it om Newthh that 
lated the Tides. It is the pretended Philoſopher 
that fixes the Weight of the Air; but the real Phi- 
loſopher that weighs Air. It was Des Cartes that 
commanded the Planets, and ditermitied them to roll 


according to his own goud Pliaſure; but it was 
Newton who 


Shew'd by what Laws the wand” a Planets 3 


Submit, ſays the Tranſlator, the Obſcurity of Tim? 
to your Calculation he Poet ſays, 


Correct old Time 


He is here ſtill ſpeaking of Newton. Correft old 
Time, alludes to that great Man's Grecian Chrono- 
lagy, which he reformed on thoſe two ſublime 
Conceptions, the Difference between the Reigns of 
Kings, and the Generations of Men, and the Poſt 1 — 
tions of the Colures of the Equinoxes and Sol Mices, 
at the time of the Argonautic Expedition. 

And when the Tranſlator comes to the third 


Inftance, which is that of falſe Religion, be intro- 
ducerh it thus, 


F 4 Et 
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Et joignant la folie à la temerité. | 
Which ſhews how ill he underſtood Mr. Pope's . 
ſtances of the Natural Philoſophy of Newton, and 
the Metaphyfical Philoſophy of Plato. And yet all 
the Juſtneſs, the Force, and Sublimity of the Poet's 
Reaſoning conſiſt in a right Apprehenſion of them. 
Mr. Pope— 
So teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule, 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a Fool. 


Theſe two Lines have only contributed to keep 
the Tranſlator in his Error; for he took the fir/f 
of them to be a Recapitulation of all that had been 
faid from l. 18. Whereas both of them together, 
are a Concluſion from it, to this Effect: Go now, 
e vain Man, elated with thy Acquirements in 
cc real Science and imaginary Intimacy with God; 
Go and run into all the Extravagances I have ex- 
t ploded in the firſt Epiſtle, where thou pretendedſt 
cc to teach Providence how to govern; then drop 
< into the Obſcurities of thy own Nature, and 
cc thereby manifeſt thy Ignorance and Folly.” 

Mr. Popethen confirms and illuſtrates this Reaſon- 
ing by one of the greateſt Examples that ever was: 

Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 

A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, | 

Admir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an earthly Shape, 

And ſhew'd aN EWTON, as we ſhew an Ape. 


In theſe Lines he ſpeaks to this Effect.“ But 
& to make you fully ſenſible of the Difficulty of 
ee this Study, 1 ſhall inſtance in the great Newton 

1 * hiraſelf 
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© himſelf; whom, when ſuperior Beings, not 
ce long ſince, ſaw capable of unfolding the whole 


« Law of Nature, they were in doubt whether 
ce the Owner of ſuch prodigious Science ſhould 


© not be reckoned of their own Order; juſt as 


« Men, when they ſee the ſurpriſing Marks of 
« Reaſon in an Ape, are almoſt tempted to rank 
* him with their own Kind. And yet this won- 
ec drous Man could go no farther in the Know- 
“ ledge of his own Nature, than the Generality 
e of his Species.” 

Thus ſtands the Argument, in which the Poet 
has paid a higher Corpliment to the great New- 


fon, as well as a more ingenious, than was ever 


yet paid him by any of his moſt zealous Followers: 
Yet the Tranſlator, now quite in the dark, by 
Miſtake upon Miſtake, imagined his Defign was to 
_ depreciate Newton's Knowledge, and to humble the 
Pride of his Followers: Which hath made him 
play at croſs Purpoſes with his Original: 
Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive Intelligence 
Regarde avec pitie notre foible Science; 
Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons tous, 
Eft peut- etre pour eux, ce qu'unSinge eſt pour nous, 


« The heavenly Spirits, whoſe Underſtanding is 
ce ſo far ſuperior to ours, look down with Pity on 
© the Weakneſs of human Science; Newton, the 

<« great Newton, whom we ſo much admire, Is 

4 perhaps in no higher Eſteem with them, then 
< an Ape i is with us.” 


But it is not their Pity, but their Adniration Pl 
is 
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is the Subject in Queſtion: And it was for no 
flight Cauſe they admired; it was to ſee a mortal 
Man unfold the whole Law of Nature; which, by 
the way, might have ſhewn the Tranſlator, chat 
the Poet was ſpeaking of real Science in the fore- 
going Paragraph. Nor was it Mr. Pope's Inten- 
tion to bring any of the Ape's Qualities, but its 
Sagacity into the Compariſon. But why the Apes, 
it may be ſaid, rather than the Sagacity of ſome 
more decent Animal; particularly the half-reaſon- 
ing Elephant, as the Poet calls it, which, as well 
on Account of this its Superiority, as for its ha- 
ving no ridiculous Side, like the Ape, on which it 
could be viewed, ſeems better to have deſerved 
this Honour? I reply, Becauſe as none but a Shape 
reſembling human, accompanied with great Saga- 
City, could occaſion the Doubt of that Animal's 
relation to Man, the Ape only having that Reſem. 
blance, no other Animal was fitted for the Com- 
pariſon. And on this Ground of Relation the 
whole Beauty of the Thought depends; Newton, 
and thoſe ſuperior Beings being equally immortal 
Spirits, tho' of different Orders. And here let me 
take notice of a new Species of the Sublime, of 
which our Poet may be juſtly ſaid ro be the Ma- 
ker; ſo new that we have yet no Name for it, 
tho? of a Nature diſtinct from every other poeti- 
eal Excellence. The two great Perfections of 
Works of Genius are Vit and Sublimity. Many 
Writers have been witty, ſeveral have been /ub- 
lime, and fome few have even poſſeſſed both theſe 
Qualities 
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Qualities ſeparately. But none that I know of, be- 
ſides our Poet, hath had the Art to inrorporate 
them. Of which he hath given many Examples, 


both in this Eſſay, and in his other Poems. One 


of the nobleſt being the Paſſage in Queſtion. 
This ſeems to be the laſt Effort of the Imagina- 
tion, to poetical Perfection. And in this com- 
pounded Excellence the Wit receives a Dignity: 
from the Sublime, and the Sublime a Splendour 
from the Wit; which, in their State of (eparate 
Exiſtence, they both wanted. 

To return, This Miſtake ſeems to have led both 
the Tranſlator and Commentator into a much worſe; 
into a ſtrange Imagination that Mr. Pepe had here 
reflected upon Sir Iſaac Newton's moral Chara- 
cter; which the Poet was as far from doing, as the 
Philoſopher was from deſerving : For, 

After Mr. Pope had. ſhewn, by this illuſtrious 


Inſtance, that a great Genius might make prodi- 
gious Advances in the Knowledge of Nature, and 


at the ſame time remain very ignorant of himſeth, 
he gives a Reaſon for it: — In all other Sciences 
the Underſtanding has no oppoſite Principle to 
cloud and biaſs it; but in the Knowledge of Man, 
the Paſſions obſcure as faſt as Reaſon can clear up. 


Could he, whoſe Rules the rapid Comet bind, 
Deſcribe, or fix, one Movement of the Mind?- 


Who ſaw thoſe Fires here riſe, and there deſcend 


Explain his own Beginning, or his End ? 


5 Sir Jaaa Newton in ee the Velocity I a 
Comet's Motion, and the Courſe it deſcribes, when it 


Alas, 
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Alas, what Wonder! Man's ſuperior Part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from Art to Art; 
But when his Own great Work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 


| Here we ſee, at the fifth Line, the Poet turns 
from Newton, and ſpeaks of Man and his Nature 
in general. But the Tranſlator applies all that fol- 
lows to that Philoſopher: 


Toi qui juſques aux cieux oſes porter ta vue, 
Qui crots en concevoir et Pordre et Petendue, 
Toi qui veux dans leur cours, leur preſcrire la loi, 

Sgais - tu regler ton cceur, ſcais-tu regner ſur toi? 

Ton eſprit qui ſur tout vainement ſe fatigue, 

Aide de ſgavoir, ne connoit point de digue; 

De quoi par ſes travaux s' eſt- il rendu certain? 
Peut· il te decouvrir ton principe et ta fin ? 

On which the Cammentator thus candidly remarks; 
It is not to be diſputed, but that whatever Pro- 
e greſs a great Genius hath made in Science, he 
ce deſerves rather Cenſure than Applauſe, if he has 
* ſpent that Time in barren Speculations, curi- 
& ous indeed, but of little Uſe, which he ſhould 
* have employ'd to know himſelf, his Beginning 


becomes viſible in its Deſcent to, and Aſcent from the 

Sun, conjectured, with the higheſt Appearance of Truth, 
that they revolve perpetually round the Sun, in Ellipſes 
vaſtly excentrical, and very nearly approaching to Pa- 
rabolas. In which he was greatly confirmed, in ob- 
ſerving between two Comets a Coincidence in their 
Per ihelions, and a perfect Agreement in their Velocities. 


cc nd 
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& and his End, and how to regulate his Conduct; 
« and if, inſtead of that Candour and Humanity, 
«© and Deſire to oblige, Virtues ſo becoming our 
Nature, he be over-run with Ambition, Envy, 
ce and a Rage of Preheminence, whole Violence 
c and Rancour are attended with the -moſt ſcan- 
ce dalous Effects, of which there are too many 
<< Inſtances: Vices which Mr. Newton I'd and 
« died an entire Stranger to-. 

I have tranſcribed this Paſſage to expoſe the 
malignant Motives the Commentator appears to have 
had in writing againſt the Eſſay on Man. As to 
the Tranſlator, it would be indeed harder to know 
what Motives he could have in tranſlating it, for 
it is plain he did not underſtand it. Yet this is he 


who tells us, that the Author of the Eſſay has not 
formed his Plan with all the Regularity of Method 


which it might have admitted, that he was ↄblig d 
to follow a different Method; for that the French 
are not ſatisfied with Sentiments however beautiful, 
unleſs they be methodically diſpoſed, Method being the 


Charatteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes their Performances 
From thoſe of their Neighbours. 


Thus neither did the Cxitic, nor Tranſlator, ſuſpect 
(and never were poor Men ſo miſerably bit) that 


Thoſe off are Stratagems which Errors ſeem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 


The poetical Tranſlator could not imagine ſo 
great a Poet would pique himſelf upon cloſe Rea- 


r Cammentaire, p. 147. 


ſoning; 
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ſoning; and the faſtidious Philoſopher, of courſe, 
concluded, that a Man of ſo much Wit could 
hardly reaſon well; ſo neither of them gave a pro- 
per Attention to the Poet's Syſtem. A Syſtem 
logically cloſe, tho? wrote in Verſe, and complete, 
tho ſtudiouſiy conciſe: This ſecond Epiſtle parti- 
cularly (the Subject of the preſent Letter) con- 
taining the trueſt, cleareſt, ſhorteſt, and conſequent- 
ly the beſt Account of the Origin, Uſe, and End 
af the Paſſions, that is, in my Opinion, any where 
to be met with. Which I now proceed to con- 
ſider, in the ſame ſtrict Manner I have ſcrutinized 
the Introduction. For our Poer's Works want no- 
thing but to be fairly examined by the ſevereſt 
Rules of Logic and good Philoſophy, to become 
as illuſtrious for their Senſe, as they have long 
deen for their Wit and Poetry. 

I go on therefore to the Body of the Diſcourſe ; 
which, as plain as it is, I find Mr. De Crouſaz has 
made a Shift (tho* extremely free with his Inſinu- 
ations of Irreligion and Spinoziſm) to miſtake 
from End to End. So true is the old Saying, Ho- 
mine imperito nihil eft iniquius. 

The Poet having thus ſhewn the Difficulty at- 
tending the Study of Man, proceeds to our Aſſiſt- 
ance in laying before us the Elements or true Prin- 
ciple of this Science, in an Account of the Origin, 
Uſe and End of the Paſſions. He begins [from 1. 
42 to 49] with pointing out the two grand Prin- 
ciples in human Nature, SELF-Love and Reasox. 
Deſcribes. their general. Nature: The firſt ſets Man 


upon 
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upon acting, the other regulates his Action. How- 


ever, theſe Principles are natural, not moral: And, 
therefore, in themſelves, neither good nor bad; but 


ſo, only as they are directed. 


Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its End, to move or govern all; 
And to their proper Operation ſtill 

Aſcribe all Good, to their improper, II.. 
This Obſervation is made with great Judgment, 
in Oppoſition to the deſperate Folly of thoſe Fana- 
tics, who, as the Aſcetic, pretend to eradicate _ 
Love; as the Mdy/tic, would ſtifle Reaſon; 
both, on the abſurd Fancy of their being moral, > 
en Principles. 

The Poet proceeds [from I. 48 to 57] more mi. 
nutely to mark out the diſtinct Offices of theſe tiuo 
Principles, which he had before aſſigned only in 
general; and here he ſhews their Neceſ/ity; for 
without Self-Love, as the Spring, Man would be 
unactiue, and without Reaſon, as the Bala, 
active to no Purpoſe. 

Fixt like a Plant on his peculiar Spot, 

To draw Nutrition, propagate, and rot: 

Or Meteor like flame lawleſs thro' the Void, 

Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy d. 


Having thus explained the Ends and Offices of 
each Principle, he goes on [from l. 56 to 69] to 
ſpeak of their Qualities: And ſhews how they are 
fitted to diſcharge thoſe Functions, and anſwer 
their reſpective Intentions. The. Bultineſs of Se- 


Love 
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Love being to excite to Action, it is quick and im- 
petuous; and moving inſtinctively, has, like At- 
traction, its Force prodigiouſly increaſed as the 
Object approaches, and proportionably leſſen'd as 
that recedes. On the contrary, Reaſon, like the 
Author of Attraction, is always calm and ſedate, 
and equally preſerves itſelf, whether the Object 
be near, or far off. Hence the moving Principle 
is made more ſtrong; tho' the reſtraining, be more 
_ quickfighted. The Conſequence he draws from this 
is, that, if we would not be carried away to out 
Deſtruction, we muſt always keep Reaſon upon 
Guard. | 
Blut it would be objected, that if this Account 
be true, human Life would be m9 miſerable, 
and, even in the wiſeſt, a perpetual Conflict be- 
tween Reaſon and the Paſſions. To this therefore the 
Poet replies [from 1. 68 ro 71.] Fir/t, that Provi- 
dence has fo graciouſly contrived, that even in the 
voluntary Exerciſe of Reaſon, as in the mere me- 
chanic Motion of a Limb, Habit makes that, 
which was at firſt done with Pain, eaſy and na- 
tural. And ſecondly, that the Experience gained by 
the long Exerciſe of Reaſon goes a great Way to- 
wards eluding the Force of Se, love. Now, the 
attending to Reaſon, as here recommended, will 
gain us this Habit and Experience.” 
Attention, Habit and Experience gains; | 
Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self. love reſtrains. 
Hence it appears, that this Station in which Rea- 
ſon 
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ſon is to be kept conſtantly upon Guard, is not ſo 
uneaſy a one as may be at firſt imagined. 
From this Deſcription of Self-love and Reaſon 
it follows, as the Poet obſerves [from l. 70 to 83] 
that both conſpire to one End, namely human 
Happineſs, tho? they be not equally expert in the 
Choice of the Means; the Difference being this, 
that the fir/? haſtily ſeizes every thing which has 
the Appearance of Good; the other weighs and 
examines whether it be indeed what it appears. 
This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the Folly of 
the. Schoolmen, who conſider them as two oppoſite 
Principles, the one Good and the other J. The 
Obſervation is ſeaſonable and judicious ; for this 


dangerous School-Opinion gives great Support to 


the Manichean or Zoroaſtran Error, the Confuta- 
tion of which was one of the Author's chief Ends 
of Writing. For if there be two Principles in 


Man, a good and bad, it is natural to think him 


the joint Product af the two Manichean Deities 
(the firſt of which contributed to his Reaſon, the 
other to his Paſſions) rather than the Creature of 
one individual Cauſe. This was Plutarch's Notion, 
and, as we may ſee in him, of the more ancient 
Manicheans. It was of Importance therefore to re- 
probate and ſubvert a Notion that ſerved to the 
Support of ſo dangerous an Error. And this the 


Poet has done with more Force and Clearneſs 


than is often to be found in whole Volumes wrote 
againſt that heretical Opinion: 


LI 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Let ſubtile Schoolmen teach theſe Friends to fight, 
More ſtudious to divide, than to unite ; | 


And Grace and Virtue, 'Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, 
With all the raſh Dexterity of Wit. 


But the French Tranſlator has miſtaken theſe 
Lines for a Reflection, not on the Theology, as Mr. 
Pope intended them, but on the Logic of the 
Schools, with which the Poet had here nothing to 
do. This, it is true, delights in Diſtinctions with- 
out Difference, which is indeed a Fault, but not of 
ſo high Malignity as the other: that, which the 
Poet cenſures, leading directly into Error; this, 
which his Tranſlator reproves, only hindering our 
Progreſs in Truth or Science. 


Qu un Scholaſtique vain cherchant à diſcourir 
Cache la Verité loin de la decouvrir, 

Que, par un long tifſu d Argumens inutiles, 
Par des tours ambigus, par des raiſons inutiles, 
Joulant tout diviſer Juſques 4 2 Pinfini, 

It ſepare avec art ce qui doit Erre uni. 


Now, tho' this Fault in the Logic of the Schools 
be univerſally owned and condemned by all out of 
them, and by no one more than by Mr. De Crou- 
ſax himſelf, in his Books of Logic, yet in pure 
Contradiction to Mr. Pope, who, as he thought, 
had condemned it, he could not forbear ſaying, 
A Poet may happen to write with more Elegance than 
a Schoolman, and yet for all that not be able to ex- 


preſs himſelf with more Tuſtneſs and Preciſion *. 
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The Poet having given this Account of the 
Nature of Self-love in general, comes now to ana- 
tomixe it, in a Diſcourſe of the PAsstoxs, which 
he aptly names the Modes of Self-Iove; the Ob- 
ject of all theſe, he ſhews [from l. 82 to 91] is 
Good; and when under the Guidance of Reaſon, 
real Good; either of our own, or of another ; for 
ſome Goods not being capable of Diviſion or 
Communication, and Reaſon, at the ſame time di- 
recting us to provide for ourſelves, we therefore, 

in purſuit of theſe Objects, ſometimes aim at our 
own Good, ſometimes at the Good of others; 
when fairly aiming at our own, the Paſſion is 
calPd Prudence, when at another's, Virtue. 

Hence (as he ſhews from |. 90 to 95) appears 
the Folly of the Stoics, who would eradicate the 
Paſſions, Things ſo neceſſary both to the Good of 
the Individual, and of the Kind. Which prepo- 
ſterous Method of promoting Virtue, he therefore 
very r ge But as it was from 
Obſervation of the Evils occafion'd by the Pa- 
ſions, that the Szoics thus extravagantly projected 
their Extirpation, the Poet recurs [from l. 94 to 
101] to his grand Principle, ſo often before, and 
to ſo good Purpoſe, inſiſted on, thar 7 

— partial Ill is univerſal Good, 


and ſhews, that, tho' the Tempeſt of the Paſſions, 
like that of the Air may tear and ravage ſome few 
Parts of Nature in its Paſſage, yet the falutary Agi- 
tation produced by it preſerves the whole in Life 
and Vigour. This is bis uf Argument | againſt 

+ | the 
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the Stoics, which he illuſtrares by a very beautiful 
Similitude, on a Hint taken from Scripture 
any. --- 

Nor God 6 in the Hill Calm we find, 

He mounts the Storm, and walks upon the Wind. 
But the Tranſlator, not taking this Alluſion, has 
turn'd it thus: | 

Dieu lui-meme, Dieu ſort de ſon profond repos. 
And ſo has made an Epicurean God of the Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, of whom Scripture af- 
forded Mr. Pope this grand and ſublime Idea. — 
Mr. De Crouſaz does not ſpare this Expreſſion of 
God's coming out of his profound Repoſe. — It is 
(ys he) exceſſively poetical, and preſents us with 
Ideas which we ought not to dwell upon, But when 
he goes on— (there is nothing in God's directing the 
Storm which can authoriſe the Paſſions that diſturb 
our Happineſs ) he talks very impertinently. Mr. 
Pope is not here arguing from gnalogy, that as 
God raiſes and heightens the Stor, ſo ſhould we 
raiſe and heighten the Paſſions. The Words are 
only a ſimple Affirmation in the poetic Dreſs of a 
Similitude, to this Purpoſe. — Good is not only 
e produced by the Subdual of the Paſſions, but 
“ by the turbulent Exerciſe of them!? 
Nor God alone in the ſtill Calm we find, | 
He mounts the Storm, and walks upon the Wind. 


A Truth conveyed under the moſt ſublime Image- 


* 1 Kings xix. 11, 12. 
Commentaire, p. 158. 
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ry that Poetry could conceive or paint. For he 
is here only ſhewing the providential Effects of 
the Paſſions, and how, by God's gracious Diſpoſi- 
tion, they are turned away from their natural Biaſs, 
to promote the Happineſs of Mankind. As to the 
Method in which they are to be treated by Man, 
in whom they are found, all that he contends for, 
in favour of them, is only this, that they ſhould 
not be quite rooted up and deſtroyed, as the Stoics, 
and their Followers in all Religions, fooliſhly at- 
tempted. For the reſt, he conſtantly repeats this 
Advice: 


The Action of hs Stronger to ſuſpend, 
Re asoxn ſtill uſe, to ReasoN till attend. 


His ſecond Argument againſt the Stoics [from l. 
100 to I13] is, that Paſſions go to the Compoſi- 
tion of a moral Character, juſt as Elementary Par- 
ticles go to the Compoſition of an organized Body : 
Therefore, for Man to go about to deſtroy what 
compoſes his very Being, is the Height of Extra- 
vagance: *Tis true, he tells us that theſe Paſſions 
which in their natural State, like Elements, are in 
perpetual- Jar, muſt be tempered, ſoftened, and 
united in order to perfect the Work of the great 
plaſtic Artiſt; who, in this Office, employs hu- 
man Reaſon: Whoſe Buſineſs it is to follow the 
| Road of Nature, and to obſerve the Dictates of 
the Deity. Follow her and God. The Uſe and 
Importance of this Precept is evident: For in 
_ . doing the rt, ſhe will diſcover the Abſurdity of 
atewpting to eradicate the Paſſions; in doing the 

7g . 
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ſecind, ſhe will learn how to make them ſubſeryient 
to the Intereſt of Virtue: | 


Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's Road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and G. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling Train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain, 
Theſe mixt with Art, and to due Bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the Ballance of the Mind. 


His third Argument againſt the Sioics [from l. 
112 to 117] is, that the Paſſions occaſion in us 
2a perpetual Excitement to the Purſuit of Happi- 
neſs; which without theſe powerful Inciters we 
ſhould neglect, in an inſenſible Indolence. Now 
Happineſs is the End of our Creation; and this 
Excitement the Means of Happineſs - Therefore 
theſe Movers, the Paſſions, are the Inftraments of 


God, which he has pur into the Hands of Reaſon, 
to work withal: 


Pleaſures are ever in our Hands or Eyes, | 
And when in Act they ceaſe, in Proſpect riſe; 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 

The whole Employ of Body and of Mind. 


The Poet then proceeds in his Subject; and this 
laſt Obſeryation leads him naturally to the Dil- 
cuſſion of his next Principle. He ſhews then, 
that tho? all the Paſſions have their Turn in ſway⸗ 
ing the Determinations of the Mind, yet every 
Man has one MasTER Passion that at length 
| Rifles or abſorbs all the reſt. The Fact he illu- 
frates at large, in the fir/t Epiſtle of bis ſecond 


Book 
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Book. Here [from l. 116 to 132] he gives us the 
Cauſe of it: Thoſe Pleaſures or Goods, which 
ce are the Objects of the Paſſions, affect the Mind, 
ce by ſtriking on the Senſes; but, as thro? the 
ce Formation of the Organs of the human Frame, 
ce every Man has ſome Senſe ſtronger and more 


e acute than others, the Object, which ſtrikes that 


ce ſtronger or acuter Senſe, whatever it be, will be 
ce the Object moſt defired; and, conſequently, the 
« Purſuit of that will be the ruling Paſſion > 


All ſpread their Charms, but charm not all 15 
On diff rent Senſes, diff; rent Objects ſtrike; 
Hence diff rent Paſſions more or leſs infla me, 
As ſtrong, or weak, the Organs of the Frame; 
And hence one Maſter Paſſion in the Breaſt, 
Like Aaron's Serpent ſwallows all the reſt. 


— that the Difference of Force in this ruling Paſ- 
ſion ſhall at firſt, perhaps, be very ſmall or even 
imperceptible; but Nature, Habit, Imagination, 
Wit, nay even Reaſon itfelf ſhall aſſiſt its Growth, 
tilt it hath at length drawn and converted every 
other into itſelf. 

All this is delivered in a Strain of Poetry fo 


wonderfully ſublime, as ſuſpends for a while the 


ruling Paſſion in every Reader, and iel his 
whole Admiration: ; 


As Man, perhaps, the Moment of his Breath 

Receives the lurking Principle of Death; 

The young Diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
Grows with his Growth, and ſtrengthens with 


his Strength: 
G 4 | So 
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So, caſt and mingled with his very Frame, 

The Mind's Diſeaſe, it's RULING PAssroN came: 

Each vital Humour which ſhould feed the whole, 

Soon flows to this, in Body and in Soul; 

Whatever warms the Heart, or fills the Head, 

As the Mind opens, and its Functions ſpread, 

Imagination plies her dang'rous Art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant Part. 

Nature its Mother, Habit is its Nurſe; 

Mit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; 

Reaſon itſelf but gives it Edge and Pour, 
As Heav'n's bleſt Beam turns Vinegar more ſour ”. . 

This naturally leads the Poet to lament the 

Weakneſs and Inſufficiency of human Reaſon [from 
1.138 to 151] and the honeſt Purpoſe he had in ſo 
doing, was, plainly to intimate the Neceſſity of a 
more ſublime Diſpenſation to Mankind: 


We, wretched Subjects, tho? to lawful Sway, 
In this weak Queen ſome Fay'rite ſtill obey. 
Ah! if ſhe lend not Arms as well as Rules, 
YE can ſhe more than 10 us we are F ools? 


z The Poet in ſome other of his Boll gives Exam- 

ples of the Doctrine and Precepts here delivered. Thus 
in that of the Uſe of Riches, he has * this 

Truth in the Character of Cotta: 


Old Cotta ſham'd his Fortune and his Birth, 
Yet was not Cotta void of Wit or Worth. 
What tho' (the Uſe of barb'rous Spits forgot) 
His Kitchen vied in Coolneſs with his Grot ? 
I Cotta liv'd on Pulſe, it avas no more © 
Was Braming, Saints, and Sages did befare. 


Teach 
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Teach us to mourn our Nature, not tomend, _ 
A ſharp Accuſer, but a helpleſs Friend ! 


St. Paul himſelf did not chuſe to employ other 
Arguments, when diſpoſed to give us the higheſt 
Li: of the Ulefulneſs of Chriftianity *. But, it 
may be, the Poet finds a Remedy in natural Rel. 
gion: F ar from it. He here leaves Reaſon unre- 
lieved. What is this then but an Intimation that 
we ought to ſeek for a Cure in that * 
which only dares profeſs to give it? 

But Mr. De Crouſaz ſays, the Poet, in this Re- 
preſentation of human Reaſon, has contradicted 
what he ſaid of it in the 80 and 98 Lines of this 
Epiſtle. And, poſſeſſed with this Notion, he goes 
on, in his declamatory Way, ſo unworthy a grave 
Logician: Does Mr. Pope take a- Pleaſure in blow- 
ing hot and cold, in giving us ſucceſſively, the Sweet 
and Bi tter, to nals us to ſuch a State that we 
mayn't know what to flick to? If there be no ill De- 
ſign at Bottom in theſe Contradictions, but that they 
only ſpring from the imprudent Cuſtom, eſtabliſhed in 
the Schools, of talking Pro and Con, &c*. And 
then tells an idle common place Story of Cardi- 
nal Perron. In the mean time it happens that this 
is no Contradiction at all, or, if it be, it is that 
very Contradiction into which St. Paul likewiſe 
fell, when he ſo continually recommended the 
Uſe of Reaſon, and yet ſo energetically deſcribed 


a * his Epiſtle to the — c. vi. 
> Commentaire, p. 166. | 
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its Imbecillity and Impotence. But as our Logi- 
cian ſaid before, on a like Occaſion, this mi 2 
be edifying in a good Man, yet give Scandal in an 
ill one. | 
To proceed, as it appears from the Account 
| here given of the ruling Paſſion, and its Cauſe, 
which reſults from the Structure of the Organs, 
that it is the Raad of Nature, the Poet ſhews 
[from I. 150 to 157] that this Road is to be fol- 
lowed. So that the Office of Reaſon is not to 
direct us what Paſſion to exerciſe, but to aſſiſt us 
in RECTIFYING, and keeping within due 
Bounds, that which Nature hath fo ſtrongly im- 
preſſed; for that 
A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong Direction ſends, 
And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral Ends. 
Here Mr. De Crouſaz pours out the full Stream 


of his Candour and Politeneſs, in his Criticiſm 
on theſe Lines: 


Yet Nature's Road muſt ever be WN 

Reaſon is here no Guide, but ſtill a Guard; 

*Tis her's to RECTIFY, not overthrow, 

And treat this Paſſion more as Friend than Foe. 
The only Refuge ] have here left (ſays he) is io fup- 
poſe that Mr. Pope thought the very Mention of 
this Notion would be ſufficient to expoſe the Abſur- 
dity and Horror of it, and of thoſe who regulate 
their Conduct on ſuch unrighteous and ſhocking Ideas. 
And I conceive I ſhould do M.! Abbe de Sep-Fon- 
taines much Injuſtice, if I did not believe this "= 
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bis Intention in tranſlating this Paſſage. Butt, to 
have a more perfect Idea of the Ridicule and Hor- 
ror of it, let us put the Words into the Mouth of a 
Confeſſor, &c . And ſo he goes gayly on *, to 
repreſent à ghoſtly Father encouraging his Peni- 
rents in their ſeveral Vices on Mr. Pope's pretend- 
ed Principles. But we ſhall ſpoil his Mirth, by only 
aſſuring him, that the Poet's Precept can have no 
other Meaning than this, That as the ruling 
. Paſſion is implanted by Nature, it is Reaſon's 
4 Office to regulate, direct, and reſtrain, but not 
© to overthrow it. To -regulate the Paſſion of 
& Avarice, for inſtance, into a parſimonious Diſ- 


ce penſation of the public Revenues; to direct 


ce the Paſſion of Love, whoſe Object is Worth 
ce and Beauty, = 

ce To the firſt Good, firſt Perfect, and firſt Fair A 
: ce 25 his Maſter Plato adviſes; and to reſtrain 
cc Spleen, to a Contempt and Hatred of Vice.” 
This is whit the Poet meant, and what every un- 
prejudiced Man could not but ſee he muſt needs 
mean, by RECTIFYING THE MASTER 
PASSION, tho? he had not confined us to this 
Senſe, in the Reaſon he gives of his Precept, in 
theſe Words : 

A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong Direction ſends, 

And ſev'ral Men impels to ſey'ral Ends. 


1 Commentaire, P. 170. d Ib. 171, 172. 
e To xaNw—T" dab. | 
For 
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For what Ends are they which God wo to, but 
the Ends of Virtue? 
But for a more perfect Idea (to ſpeak in his own 
free Terms) of the Ridicule of our Logician's 
Comment, let us attend to what he remarks on 
_ theſe two laſt Lines. Theſe Words (ſays he) may 


be underſtood in more than one Senſe, which is not 


| rare, and may have a more or leſs reſtrained Mean- 
ing. They are ſuſceptible of a Senſe extravagant 
and injurious to Providence, and they will admit f 

@ reaſonable one, and very worthy our Attention f. 
Here, we ſee, he doubts about the Meaning of 
the Reaſon. of the Precept; admits it may have 

a good one; and yet condemns, without Heſita- 

tion, and in the groſſeſt and moſt ſhocking Terms, 
the Precept itſelf; whoſe Meaning muſt yet, ac- 
cording to all rational Rules, even thoſe of his 
own Logic, if it have any ſuch, be determined | 
by the Reaſon of it. 

But to return. The Poet having proved that 
the ruling. Paſſion (ſince Nature hath given it us) is 
not to be overthrown, but rectiſied, the next Inqui- 
ry will be of what Uſe the ruling Paſſion is; for an 
Le it muſt have, if Reaſon be to treat it thus 
mildly? This Uſe he ſhews us [from l. 156 to 
387] is twofold, Natural and Moral. 
= Ws e Uſe is to conduct Men ſteddily to 
ane certain End, who would otherwiſe be eternally 
fluctuating between the equal Violence of various 


| t Commentaire, p. 174. 
| and 
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and diſcordant Paſſions, driving then up and 
doyn at random: 

Like varying Winds, by other Paſſions toſt, 
This drives them conſtant to a certain Coaſt; 
and by that Means enables them to promote the 
Good of Society by making each a Contributor to 

the common Stock. 

Let Por or Knowledge, Gold or Glory pleaſe, 
Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the Love of Eaſe : 
Tyre Life tis followd.— 
2. Its moral Uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue up- 

on it: 
Tb' eternal A educing Good from Ill, 
Grafts on this Paſſion our 55% Principle; 


and by that Means enables us to promote our 
own Geod by turning the Exorbitancy of the ruling 
Paſſion into its neighbouring Virtue : 
See Anger, Zeal and Fortitude ſupply; _ 
Ev'n AV rice, Prudence; Sloth, Philoſophy : 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, | 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 
The Wiſdom of the divine Artiſt is, as the Poet 
finely obſerves, very illuſtrious in this Contrivance : 
For the Mind and Body having now one common 
Intereſt, the Efforts of Virtue will have their Force 
infinitely augmented : 
*Tis thus the Mercury of Man is fixt, 
Strong grows the Virtue with his N ature mixt; 


The 
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The Droſs cements what elſe were too refin d, 
And in one Int reſt Body acts with Mind. 

But left it ſhould be objected that this Account 
favours the Doctrine of Neceſſity, and would inſi- 
nuate that Men are only ated upon in the Produ- 
ction of Good out of Evil; the Poet teach- 
eth [from 1. 186 to 1931 that Man is a free 
' Avent, and hath it in his ewn Power to turn the 


natural Paſſions into Virtues or into Prices, properly 
ſo called: 5 


Kea ſon the Biaſs turns from Good to Ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he wILL. 


Secondly, If it ſhould be objected, that tho? the 


Poet doth indeed tell us ſome Actions are beneficial 5 


and ſome hurtful, yet he could not call thoſe 
Firtuous, nor theſe Vicious, becauſe, as he has de- 
ſcribed Things, the Motive appears to be only 
Gratification of ſome Paſſion; give me leave to an- 
ſwer for him, that this would be miſtaking | the 
Argument, which in this Epiſtle {to 1. 239.] con- 
fiders the Paſſions only with regard to Society, 
that is, with regard to their Effects rather than 
their Aatiues.— That however tis his Deſign to 
teach that Actions are properly virtuous and vicious; 
and tho it be difficult to diſtinguiſh genuine Vir. 
tue from ſpurious, they having both the ſame Ap- 
pearance, and both the ſame public Effects, yet 
they may be diſembarraſſed. If it be aſked, - by 
what Means? He replies [from J. 192 to 195] by 
Conſcience, which is ſufficient to the Purpoſe; for 


tis 


*t 
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tis only a Man's cron Concern, to know whether 
his Virtue be pure and ſolid; for what is that to 
ethers, while the Effect of. this Virtue, whether 
real or unſubſtantial, is, as to them, the ſame? 


This Light and Darkneſs, in our Chaos join'd, 
What ſhall divide? The Gad within the Mind. 


A Platonic Phraſe for ConsciENce; and here 
employed with great Judgment and Propriety. For 
Conſcience either ſignifies, ſpeculativeh, the Judg- 
ment we paſs of Things upon whatever Principles 
we chance to have; and then it is only Oy1Nzon, 
a very unable Judge and Divider: Or elſe, it ſig- 
nifies, practically, the Application of the eternal 
Rule of Right (received by us as the Law of Ged) 
to the Regulation of our Actions; and then it is 
properly CONSCIENCE, The God (or the Law of 
God) within the Mind, of Power to divide the 
Light from the Darkneſs in this Chaos of the 
Paſſions. 

But ſtill it will be ſaid, why all this Difficulry to 
diſtinguiſh true Virtue from falſe? The Poet ſhews 
why [from 1. 194 to 201] © That tho? indeed 
ce Vice and Virtue ſo invade each other's Bou 

< that ſometimes we can ſcarce tell where one 
<« ends and the other begins, yet great Purpoſes 

< are ſery'd thereby, no leſs than the perfecting 
the Conſtitution of the Whole; as Lights and 


Shades, which run into one another i in a well- 


* wrought Picture, make the Harmony and Spi- 
Lit of the Compoſition.” But on this Account 
do 


— —— — = 
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ſay there is neither Vice nor Virtue, the Poet ſhews 
[from l. 200 to 207] would be juſt as wiſe as to 
fay there is neither black nor white; becauſe the 


Shade of that, and the LA" of this often run 


into one ce: 


Afk your own Heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 
"Tis to miſtake them coſts the Time and Pain. 


This is an Error of Speculation which leads Men 


| fooliſhly to conclude, that there is neither Vice 
nor Virtue. 


2. There is another of Practice, which hath 


more common and fatal Effects; and is next con- 
ſidered from l. 206 to 211: . is this, That tho”, 


at the firſt Aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as to af- 


fright all Beholders, yet, when by Habit we are 


once grown familiar with her, we firſt ſuffer, and 
in time begin to loſe the Memory of her 


. Natur 2 * 


Vice is a Monſter of ſo frightful Mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen ; 

Vet ſeen too oft, familiar with her Face, 

We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 
Which neceſſarily implies an equal Ignorance in 
the Nature of Virtue. Hence Men pagers Gp that 


there is neither one nor the other. 


But it is not only that Extreme of Vice next to 


| Firtue, which betrays us into theſe Miſtakes: 
We are deceived too, as he ſhews us [from l. 210 
to 221 by our Obſeryations about the other Ex- 


treme : 
But 
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But where th Extreme of Vice was ne'er agreed: 
Aſk where's the North? at York tis on the Treed, 
In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


For, from the Extreme of Vice's being unſettled, 
and perpetually ſhifting, Men conclude, that Vice 
it ſelf is only nominal. 

3. There is yet a third Cauſe of this Error of 10 
Vice no Virtue, compoſed of the other two, i e. 
partly ſpeculative, and partly practical? And this 
alſo the Poet conſiders [from 1. 220 to 229] ſhew- 
ing it ariſeth from the Inperfection of the beſf 
Characters, and the {nequality of all; whence it 
happens that no Man is extremely virtuous or 
vicious, nor extremely conſtant in the Purſuit of 

either. Why it ſo happens the Poet aſſigns an 
admirable Reaſon in this Line: 5 

For, Vice or Virtue, $ELF directs it f{ill. 

An Adherence or Regard to what is, in the 
Senſe of the World, a Man's own Intereſt, mak- 
ing an Extreme in either impoſſible. Irs Effect 
in keeping a good Man from the Extreme of Vir- 
tue needs no Explanation: And in an ill Man, 
Self-intereſt ſhewing him the Neceſſity of ſome 
kind of Reputation, the procuring and preſerving 
that will neceſſarily keep him from the Extreme 
7 Vice. 

The Mention of this Principle that /elf dire&s 
_ and Virtue, and its Conſequence, which 1 
that 


H > Each 
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Each Individual ſeeks a ſeveral Goal, 
leads the Author to obſerve 
That Heav'n's great View is one, and that the 
Whole; | 
and this _ him naturally round again to his 
main Subject, namely, God's producing Good out 
of lh, which he proſecutes in his inimitable Man- 
ner [from 1. 228 to 239.] 
That counterworks each Folly and 8 
That diſappoints th Effect of ev'ry Vice: 
That happy Frailties to all Ranks apply 'd, 
Shame to the Virgin, to the Matron Pride, 
Fear to the Stateſman, Raſhneſs to the Chief, 
To Kings Preſumption, and to Crowds Belief. 


I. Hitherto the Poet bath been employed in diſ- 


courſing of the Uſe of the Paſſions, with regard 
to Society at large, and in freeing his Doctrine 
from Objections. This is the firſt general Diviſion 
of the Subject of this Epiſtle. 

II. He comes to ſhew [from 1. 238 to 251] the 
Uſe of theie Paſſions, with regard to the more 


| confined Circle of our Friends, Relations and Ac- 


quaintance. And this is the Second general Di- 
viſion : 
Wants, Frailties, Paſj ons chile ſtill ally 
The common Increſt, or endear the Tie: 
To theſe we owe true F riendſhip, Love ſincere, 
Each home-felt Joy that Liße inherits here: 
| Yet from the ſame we learn in its Decline 
Thoſe Joys, thoſe Loves, thoſe Int'reſts to reſign. 


As 


— . — 
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As theſe Lines ſeem not to have been underſtood 


by the Tranſlator, and are ſcandalouſly miſrepre- 


ſented by the Commentator, who would inſinuate 
them to be a kind of Approbation of Suicide b, 
I ſhall here give the Reader their plain and ob- 
vious Meaning. 

c To theſe Frailties (ays he) 1 we owe all the 
ce Endearments of private Life, yet, when we 
c“ come to that Age, which generally diſpoſes 
e Men to think more ſeriouſly of the true Value 
« of Things, and conſequently, of their Provi- 
© fon for a future State, the Conſideration that 
© the Grounds of thoſe Joys, Loves and Friend- 
& ſhips, are Wants, Frailties and Paſſions, proves 
© the beſt Expedient to wean us from the World; 
© a Diſengagement ſo friendly to that Proviſion we 
© are now making for another. The Obſervation is 
new, and would in any Place be extremely beauti- 


ful, but has here an infinite Grace and Propriety, 


as ir ſo well confirms, by an Inſtance of great 
Moment, the Poet's general Theſis, That God 


makes I I, at every Step, productive of Good. 


III. The Poet having thus ſhewn the Uſe of 
the Paſſions in Society and in demęſtic Life, he 
comes in the laft Place [from l. 250 to the End] 
to ſhew their Uſe to the Individual, even in their 
Aluſions; the imaginary blanoined they preſent 
helping to make the real Miſeries of Life leſs inſup- 
portable. And this is his third general Diviſion: 


h Cammentaire, p. 206, 1 
H 2 — Opinion 
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— Opinion gilds with varying Rays 
Thoſe painted Clouds that beautify our Days: 
Each Want of Happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 
And each Vacuity of Senſe by Pride. 
Theſe build as faſt as Knowledge can deſtroy: 
In Folly's Cup ſtill laughs the Bubble Joy; 
One Proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; 
And not a Vanity is given in vain. 


Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our Idea of God's 
Goodneſs, who hath not only provided more than 
a Counter-ballance of real. Happineſs ro human 
Miſeries, but hath even, in his infinite Compaſſion, 
. beſtowed on thoſe who were ſo fooliſh as not to 
have made this Proviſion, an imaginary Happineſs; 
that they may not be quite over-borne with the 
Load of human Miſeries. This is the Poet's great 
and noble Thought, as ſtrong and ſolid as it is new 
and ingenious. But fo ſtrangely perverſe is his 
Commentator, that he will ſuppoſe him to mean 
any thing rather than what the obvious Drift of 
his Argument requires; yet, to ſay Truth, cares 
not much in what Senſe you take it, ſo you will 
believe him that Mr. Pope's general Deſign was to 
repreſent human Life as one grand Illuſion fatally 
conducted. But if the Rules of Logic ſerve for 
any other Purpoſe than to countenance the Paſſions 
and Prejudices of ſuch Writers, it may be demon- 
ſtrated, that what the Poet here teaches is only 
this, © That theſe Illuſions are the Follies of Men, 
c which they wilfully fall into, and thro' their 


«& own 
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cc own Fault; thereby depriving themſelves of 
cc much Happineſs, and expoſing themſelves to 
ce equal Miſery: But that ſtill God (according 
© to his Univerſal way of Working) graciouſly 
ec turns theſe Follies ſo far to the Advantage of his 
«© miſerable Creatures, as to be the preſent Solace 
ce and Support of their Dilſtreſles,” 


— Tho? Man's a Fool, yet God is wile. 
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LETTER II, 


E are now got to the Third Epiſtle of the E/- 
ſay on Man. Mr. Pope, in explaining the 
Origin, Uſe, and End of the Paſſions, in the /e- 
cond Epiſtle, having ſhewn that Man has ſocial as 
well as ſelſiſp Paſſions; that Doctrine naturally in- 
troduceth the Third, which treats of Man as a 
SOCIAL Animal; and connects it with the Second, 
which conſidered him as an IN DIVIDUATL. And 
as the Concluſion from the Subject of the Fir/? 


Epiſtle made the Introduction to the Second, ſo 
here again, the Concluſion of the Second, | 
Even mean Self-love becomes, by Force divine, 

The Scale to meaſure others Wants by thine, 


makes the Introduction to the Third : 

Here then we reſt; the Univerſal Cauſe 

Acts to one End, but acts by various Laws. 

The Reaſon of Variety in thoſe Laws, all which 
tend to one and the ſame End, the Good of the 
Mole, generally, is, becauſe the Good of the In- 
arvidual is likewiſe to be provided for; both 
which together, make up the Good of the Whole 

| | unver- 
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univerſally. And' this is the Cauſe, as the Poet 
ſays elſewhere, that 55 Ws 
Each Individual ſeeks a ſeveral Goal. 
Ep. ii. I. 227. 
But to prevent their reſting there, God has made 
each need the Aſſiſtance of another; and fo, 


On mutual Wants, built mutual Happineſs. 
Ep. iii. I. 112. 


It was neceſſary to explain theſe two firſt Lines, 
the better to ſee the Pertinency and Force of what 
follows [from 1. 2 to 7] where the Poet warns 
ſuch to take Notice of this Truth, whole Cir- 
cumſtances placing them in an imaginary Station 
of Independence, and a real one of Inſenſibility 
to mutual Wants (from whence general Happi- 
neſs reſults) make them but too apt to overlook 
the true Syſtem of Things; ſuch as thoſe in 
full Health and Opulence. This Caution was 
neceſſary with regard to Society; but ſtill more 
neceſſary with regard to Religion: Therefore he 
eſpecially recommends the Memory of it both ro 
Clergy and Laity, when they preach or pray; be- 
cauſe the Preacher who does not conſider the Firſt 
Cauſe under this View, as a Being conſulting the 
Good of the Whole, muſt needs give a very un. 
worthy Idea of him: And the Supplicant, who prays 
as one not related to a hole, or as diſregarding 
the Happineſs of ir, will not only pray in vain, 
but offend. his Maker, by an impious Attempt to 
counterwork his Diſpenſation: 20-2 
| 24 In 
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In all the Madneſs of ſuperfluous Health, 
The Trim of Pride, the Impudence of Wealth, 
Let this great Truth be preſent Night and Day, 

But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 
The Tranſlator not ſeeing into the admirable Pur- 
poſes of this Caution, hath quite dropt the moſt 
material Circumſtances contained in the laf? 
Line; and, what is worſe, for the ſake of a fool- 
iſh Antichefis, hath deſtroyed the whole Propriety 
of the Thought, in the fir? and ſecond, and ſo, 


berween both, hath left his Author neither Senſe 
nor Syſtem, 


Dans le Sein da bonheur, de 22 fe. 


Now, of all Men; thoſe in Adverſity have the 
| leaſt need of this Caution, as being the leaſt apt 
to forget that God conſults the Good of the Whole, 
and provides for it, by procuring mutual Happineſs 
by means of mutual Wants: Becauſe ſuch as yer 
retain the Smart of any freſh Calamity are moſt 
_ compaſſionate to others labouring under the ſame 


Misfortunes, and moſt prompt and ready to re- 
lieve them. 


The Poet then 1 his Syſtem of bu⸗ 


man Sociability [l. 7, 8] by ſhewing it to be the 
Dictate of the Creator, and that Man, in this, 


did but follow the Example of general Nature, 
which is united in one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence : 
Look round our World; behold the Chain of Love 
Combining all below, and all above. 
828 he proves, ff [from 1. 8 to 13] (on the 
: noble 
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noble Theory of Attraction) from the Oeconomy 
of the material World; where there is a general 
Conſpiracy in ail the Particles of Matter to work 
for one End; the Uſe, Beauty and Harmony of 
the whole Maß. | 

See plaſtic Nan working to this End, 

The ſingle Atoms each to other tend, 

+ Attract, attracted to, the next in Place 
Form'd and impelld it's Neighbour to embrace. 
Formed and impelled, ſays he. Theſe are not 
Words of a looſe undiſtinguiſhed Meaning, 
thrown in to fill up the Verſe. This is not our 
Author's Way, they are full of Senſe; and of the 
moſt philoſophical Preciſion. For to make Mat- 
ter ſo cohere as to fit it for the Uſes intended by 
its Creator, a proper Configuration of its inſenſi- 
ble Parts is as neceſſary as that Quality ſo equally 
and univerſally conferred upon it, called Attra- 

Aion. 

But here again the Tranſlator miſtaking this De- 
ſcription of the Preſervation of the material Uni- 
verſe by the Principle of Attraction, for a De- 
ſcription of its Creation, has quite deſtroyed the 
Poet's fine analogical Argument, by which he 
proves, from the Circumſtance of mutual Attra- 
ction in Matter, that Man, while he ſeeks Socie- 
ty, and thereby promotes the Good of his Spe- 
cies, co- operates with God's general Diſpenſation. 
For the Circumſtance of a Creation b no- 
thing but a Creator : 


Voi 
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Voi du Sein du Chaos eclater la lumiere, 
Cuyaque Atome ebranlẽ courir pours embraſſer, Ic, 


The Poet's ſecond Argument [from l. 12 to 27] 
is taken from the vegetable and animal World; 
whofe Beings ſerve mutually for the Production, 
Support, and Suſtentation of each other. 


II. 

See Matter next, with various Life endu' d, 

Preis to one Centre ſtill, the gen ral Good, 
See dying Vegetables Life ſuſtain, 

See Life diſſolving vegetate again: 

Al Forms that periſh other Forms ſupply, 
By Turns they catch the vital Breath, and die; 
_ Like Bubbles to the Sea of Matter born, 

They rife, they break, and to that Sea return, &c. 
One would wonder what ſhould have induced Mr. 
FA to tranſlate the two laſt Lines, thus: 


Sort du neant y renire, ek reparoit au jour. | 
Comes out of Nothing, and enters back agar inte 
Nothing. 
Baut he is generally as conſiſtently wrong as his 
Author is right. For having, as we obſerved, 
miſtaken the Poets Account of the eee 
of the material World, for the Creation of it; he 
makes the very ſame Miſtake with regard to the 
 wegetable and animal; and ſo comes in here (in- 
deed rather of the lateſt) with his Production 
Things out of nothing. 
I ſhould not have taken notice of this Miſtake 
| bug for Mr. De Croufaz's ready Remark. Mr. 


Pope, 


3 3 


0 
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4 Pope, ſays he, deſcends even to the moſt vul- 


ce gar Prejudices ; when he tells us, that each Be- 
cc ing comes out of Nothing, the common People 
ce think that that which difappears is annihilated. 


 & The Atoms, the ſmalleſt Particles, the Roots 


« of terreſtrial Bodies ſubſiſt, e.. Bur who it 
is that deſcends to the worſt vulgar Prejudices, the 
Reader will ſee when he is told that Mr. De Crou- 


ſax knew very well that Mr. Pope ſaid not one 


Word of each Being's going back into Nothing, 
both from his not finding it in the Proſe Tranfla- 
tor, and from ReſnePs Confeſſion in his Preface, 


that he had taken great Liberties wich his Ori- 


ginal. | | 
But this Part of the Argument, in which the 
Poet tells us, that God | . 
Connects each Being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 
Made Beaſt in Aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
MII feru'd, all ſerving — ; 
awaking again the old Pride of his Adverſaries, 
who cannot bear that Man ſhould be thought to 
be ſerving as well as ſerved; he takes this Occa- 
ſion again to humble them [from l. 26 to 53] by 
the fame kind of Argument he had fo ſucceſsfully 
employed in the r Epiſtle, and which our firft 
Letter has confidered at large. „ 
However, bis Adverſaries, loth to give up the 
Queſtion, will reaſon upon the Matter; and we 
are now to ſuppoſe them objecting againſt Provi · 


« Commentaire, p. 221. 
dence 
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dence in this Manner.—We grant, fay they, that 
in the irrational, as in the inanimate Creation, all 
is ſerved, and all is ſerving. But, with regard to 
Man, the Caſe is different; he ſtands fingle. For 
his Reaſon hath endowed him both with Power 
and Addreſs ſufficient to make all Things ſerve 
him; and his Self-love, of which you have ſo 
largely provided for him, will diſpoſe him, in his 
Turn, to ſerve none. Therefore your Theory is 
e — Not fo, replies the Poet | from l. 

«© 52 to 83] I grant you, Man indeed affects to 


< be the Wit and Tyrant of the I, Coles and Rowe 
* fain ſhake off 


— That Chain of bs 
. Combining all below and all above: 


cc But Nature, even by the very Gift of Reaſon, 
cc checks this Tyrant: For Reaſon endowing Man 

cc with the Ability of ſetting together the Memory 
ec of the paſt, and Conjecture about the Future; and 
ec paſt Misfortunes making him apprehenſive of 
& more to come, this diſpoſes him to pity and 
& relieve others in a State of Suffering. And the 
« Paſſion growing habitual, naturally extends its 

& Effects to all that have a Senſe of ſuffering. 
« Now as Brutes have neither Man's, R-aſon, nor 
ce his inordinate Self-love to draw them from the 
& Syſtem of Benevolence, ſo they wanted not, 
& and therefore have not, this human Sympathy of 
ce another's Miſery. By which Paſſion we ſee 
ce thoſe 6 in Man 2 ballance one another, 


« and 
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ec and ſo retain him in that general Order, in 
« which Providence has placed its whole Crea- 
cc tion. But this is not all; Man's Intereſt; ' Amuſe- 
c ment, Vanity, and Luxury, tie him ſtill cloſer 
ce to the Syſtem of Benevolence, by obliging him 
© to provide for the Support of other Animals; 
ce and tho” it be, for the moſt part, only to de- 
c“ your them with the greater Guſt, yet this does 
c not abate the proper | Hoppinel of the Animals 
© ſo preſerved, to whom Providence has not given 
ce the uſeleſs Knowledge of their End. From all 
e which ir appears, that the Theory is yet uni- 
ce form, and perfect. | 


Grant that the Pow'rful ſtill the Weak controul, 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the Whole: 
Nature that Tyrant checks; he only knows 
And helps another Creature's Wants and Woes. 
Say, will the Falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying Plumage, ſpare the Dove? 
Admires the Jay the Inſect's gilded Wings, 
Or hears the Hawk when Ph:lomela ſings? 
Man cares for all, &c. — 
For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his Pleaſure, yet for more his Pride. 


This is the Force of this fine and noble Argument. 
The ſenſeleſs and ſcandalous Reflections of Mr. 
De Crouſaz on the latter Part of it, I have re- 
fured in my former Letter. 

But even to this, as a Caviller would ſtill object, 
we muſt ſuppoſe him ſo to do, and fay,—Admir 


you 
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you have ſhewn that Nature hath endowed all 
Animals, whether human or brutal, with ſuch Fa- 
culties as admirably fic them to promote the gene- 
ral Good: Yet, in its Care for this, hath not Na- 
ture neglected to provide for the private Good of 
the Individual? We have Cauſe to think it hath, 
and we ſuppoſe that it was on this excluſive Con- 


ſideration that it kept back from Brutes the Gift of 


Reaſon (ſo neceſſary a Means of private Happineſs) 
becauſe Reaſon, as we find in the Inſtance of Man, 


where there is Occaſion for all the complicated 


Contrivance you have deſcribed above, to make 
the Effects of his Paſſions counterwork the im- 
mediate Powers of his Reaſon, in order to keep 
him ſubſervient to the general Syſtem; Reaſon, 
we ſay, naturally tends to draw Beings into a pri- 
vate, independent Syſtem. 

This the Poet anſwers by ſhewing [from 1. 82 


to 109] that the Happineſs of animal and human 


Life is widely different. The Happineſs of human 
Life conſiſting in the Improvement of the Mind, 
can be procured by Reaſon only : But the Hap- 
pineſs of animal Life conſiſting in the Gratifica- 
tions of Senſe, is beſt promoted by Inſtinct. And, 
with regard to the regular and conſtant Operation 
of each, in that, Inſtinct hath plainly the Advan- 

For r God directs immediately; there, 
only mediately, thro' Man: 


Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 
Cares not for Service, or but ſerves when preſt; 


Stays 
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Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honeſt Inſtinct comes a Volunteer. 
And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, 
In this tis God directs, in that tis Man. 

The Commentator (who I will, in Charity, 
ſuppoſe ſaw nothing of this fine and ſober Reafon- 
ing, nor was apprehenſive of the Ohjectiun which 
occaſioned it, tho* that Objection ariſes direAly 
from the Subject) accuſeth the Poet of deſigning 
to repreſent Brutes as perfett as Man, who is (ſays 
he) of a Nature ſuſceptible of Religion*. But if 
our Commentator could not ſee the Chain of Rea- 
ſoning, he might yet, methinks, have attended to 
this plain Denunciation of the Poet, which in- 


troduceth the Diſcourſe that gives him ſo much 
Offence: | 


Whether with Reaſon or with Inſtinct ble, 
Know all enjoy the Power, which ſuits them 17 
To Bliſs alike by that Direction tend, 

And find the Means proportion d to the End. 


Which ſhews the Perfectiam here ſpoken of not to 
be a Perfection equalled to that of another Being, 
but only ſuch an one as is proportioned to the Be- 
ing itſelf, of whom this Perfection is predicated. 
The Poet now comes to the main Subject of 
his Epiſtle, the Proof of Man's SociaBL rr, 
from the two general Societies compoſed by him; 
the NATURAL, ſubject to paternal. Authority; 


d Commentaire, p. 229. 


and 
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and the crviL, ſubject to that of a Magiſtrate: 

Which he hath had the Addreſs to introduce, from 
what had preceded, in ſo eaſy and natural a Man- 
ner, as ſhews him to have the Art of giving all 
the Grace to the Drynels and Severity of Method, 


as well as Wir to. the Strength and Depth of Rea- 


ſon. For the philoſophic Nature of his Work 


requiring he ſhould ſhew by what Means - thoſe 


Societies were. introduced, this affords him an Op- 
portunity of ſliding gracefully and eaſily from the 
Preliminaries into the main Subject; and fo of giv- 
ing his Work that Perfection of Method, which 
we find only in the Compoſitions of great Wri- 
ders. 

For having juſt before, tho? to a different Pur- 
poſe, deſcribed the Power of beſtial Inſtin& to 
attain the Happineſs of the Individual, he goes on 
in ſpeaking of Inſtin& as it is ſerviceable both to 
that, and to the Kind [from l. 108 to 148] to il- 


luſtrate the Original of Society. He ſhews, that 


tho”, as he had before obſerved, God had founded 
the proper Bliſs of each Creature in the Nature of 
its own Being, yet theſe not being independent In- 


dividuals, but Parts of a Whole, God, to bleſs that 


Whole, built mutual Happineſs on mutual Wants: 
Now tor the Supply of mutual Wants, Creatures 


muſt neceſſarily come together; which is the firſt 


Ground of Society amongſt Men : 


Whateer of Life all-quick*ning Æther keeps, 
Or breaths thro 15 or ſhoots beneath the Deeps, 
Or 
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Or pours profuſe on Earth; one Nature feeds 
The vital Flame, and ſwells the genial Seeds. 
Not Man glove. but all that roam the Wood, 
Or wing the Sky, or roll along the Flood, 
Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each Sex deſires alike, till two are one. 


He then proceeds to that called natural, ſubject to 

paternal Authority, and ariſing from the Union 
of the two Sexes; deſcribes the imperfe& Image 
of it in Brutes; then explains it at large in all its 
Cauſes and Effects: And, laſtly, ſhews, that as 1N 
Fact, like mere animal Society, it is founded 
and reſerved by mutual Wants, the Supplial of 
which cauſes mutual Happineſs; ſo is it likewiſe 
in RiGnrT, as a rational Society, by Equity, Gra- 
titude, and the Obſervance of the Relation of 
Things in general ; 


Reflection, Reaſon, till the Ties i improve; | 
At once extend the Int'reſt, and the Love: 
With Choick we fix, with Sympathy we burn, 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes takes its Turn; 
And ſtill new Needs, new Helps, new Habits rie, 
That graft Benevolence on Charities. 

Mem'ry and Forecaſt juſt Returns engage, 
That pointed back to Youth, this on to Age; 
While Pleaſure, Gratitude, ad Hope combin'd, 
Still ſpread the Int'reſt, and preſerv'd the Kind. 


But the Atheiſt and Hobbit, againſt whom Mr. 
Pope writes, deny the Principle of Right, or of 
natural Fuftice, before the Invention of civil Com- 


1 pact, 
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pact, which, they ſay, gave Being to it: And ac- 
cordingly have had the Effrontery publickly to de- 
Clare that a State of Nature was a State of War. 
This quite ſubverts the Poet's natural Soctety : 
Therefore, after his Account of that State, he pro- 
ceeds to ſupport the Reality of it, by overthrow- 
ing the oppugnant Principle of no natural Juſtice; 
which he does [from l. 147 to 170] by ſhewing, 
in a fine Deſcription of the State of Innocence, as 
repreſented in Scripture, that a State of Nature 
was ſo far from being without natural Fuſtice, that 
it was, at firſt, the Reign of God, where Right 
and Truth univerſally prevail'd : 


Nor think, in Nature's State they blindly trod, 
The State of Nature was the Reign of God. 
Self-love, and ſocial, at her Birth : | 
Union, the Bond of all Things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
Man walk'd with Beaſt, joint Tenant of the Shade. 
Now let us hear Mr. De Crouſaz, who tells us, 
be had redoubled his Attention upon this Epiſtle ©,— 
Mr. Pope (ſays he) ſpeaks with the Aſſurance of an 
Eye-witneſs of what paſſed in this firſt Age of the 
World® —And why ſhould he not, when con- 
ducted by his Faith in Scripture Hiſtory ?—That 
which he here repreſents, ſays he, is much leſs credi- 
ble in itſelf, than that which Moſes teacheth us. 
Now what muſt we think of our Logician's Faith, 


© Commentaire, p. 218. 9 Ib. 240. : 
who 
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who taking it for granted, that Mr. Pope would 
not borrow of Moſes, has here condemned, be- 
fore he was aware, the Credibility of Scripture 


Hiſtory? For the Account here given of the State 


of Innocence is indeed no other than that of Moſes 


himſelf. | 

He goes on, — This Religion, common to Brutes 
and Men, inſinuates to us, that, in thoſe happy Times, 
Men had no more Religion than Brutes ©. 


This ſhrewd Reflection points at the following 
Lines: | | 

In the ame Temple, the reſounding Wood, 

All vocal Beings bymn'd their equal God. 


But does not the Poet ſpeak, in this very place, 


of Man, as officiating in the prieſtly Office at the 
Altar, and offering up his blameleſs euchariſtical 
Sacrifice to Heaven? N 

The Shrine with Gore unſtain'd, with Gold un- 

dreſt, „„ 

Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs Prieſt, 
As to the Line, 

All vocal Beings hymn'd their equal God, 
our Logician ſhould be ſent to Scripture for its 
Meaning; who, had he been as converſant with 
the P/almift as with Burgerſdicius, would have 
learned to have judged more piouſly as well as 


more charitably. The inſpired Poet calling to 


Mind (as Mr. Pope did here) the Age of Innocence, 


- © Commentaire, p. 240. 
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and full of the great Ideas of thoſe 


— Chains of Love, 
Combining all below, and all above; 


which 


Draw to one Point, and to one Centre briog 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel Servant, Lord, or King ; 


breaks out into this rapturous and divine Apoſtro- 
phe, to call back the devious Creation to its pri- 
ſtine Rectitude. That very State Mr. Pope de- 
ſcribes above: —© Praiſe the Lord, all ye Angels; 
ce praiſe him, all ye Hoſts. Praiſe him, Sun and 
cc Moon; praiſe him, all ye Stars of Light. Let 
< them praiſe the Name of the Lord, for he com- 
« manded, and they were created. Praiſe the Lord 
& from the Earth, ye Dragons, and all Deeps: Fire 
ce and Hail, Snow and Vapour, ſtormy Wind ful- 
ce filling his Word: Mountains and all Hills, fruit- 
cc ful Trees, and all Cedars: Beaſts and all Cattle, 
« creeping Things, and flying Fowl: Kings of the 
ce Earth, and all People; Princes and all Judges of 
ce the Earth. Let them praiſe the Name of the 
« Lord; for his Name alone is excellent, his Glo- 
«ry is "above the Earth and Heaven.” P/al. 
cxlviii. 
To return. Strict Method (in which, by this 
time, the Reader finds the Poet more converſant 
than our Logician was aware of) leads him next to 
ſpeak of that Society which ſucceeded the natural, 
namely the civil. But as he does all by eaſy Steps, 
in the natural Progreſſion of Ideas, he firſt ex- 


plains 
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plains from l. 169 to 200] the intermediate 
Means which led Mankind from natural to civil 
Society. Theſe were the Invention and Improve- 
ment of Arts. For while Mankind lived in a mere 
State of Nature, unconſcious of the Arts of Life, 
there was no need of any other Government than 
the paternal; but when Arts were found out and 
improved, then that more perfect Form under the 
Direction of a Magiſtrate, became neceſſary. 
And for theſe Reaſons; Firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, 
already found, to Perfection; and, Secondly, to 
ſecure the Product of them to their rightful Pro- 
prietors. The Poet, therefore, comes now, as we 
ſay, to the Invention of Arts; but being always 
intent on the great End for which he wrote his 
£ ſay, namely, to mortify that Pride, which oc- 
caſions the impious Complaints againſt Providence, 
he, with the greateſt Art and Contrivance, * ſpeaks 
of theſe Inventions, as only Leſſons learnt of mere 
Animals guided by Inſtinct; and chus, at the ſame 
time, gives a new Inſtance of the wonderful Pro- 
vidence of God, who has contrived to teach 
Mankind in a Way not only proper to humble 
human Arrogance, but to raiſe our Idea of infi- 
nite Wiſdom to the greateſt Pitch. All this he 
does in a Proſapopœia the moſt ſublime that ever 
entered into the human Imagination : 


See him from Nature riſing ſlow to 4rt / 

To copy Inſtinct then was Rea ſon's Part: 

Thus then to Man the Voice of Nature ſpake 

:- Go, from the Creatures thy Inſtructions take; 
13 Thy 
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cc Thy Arts of Building from the Bee re receive, 

c Learn of the Mole to plow, the Worm tò weave; 

c Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 

<< Spread the thin Oar, and catch the driving 
© Gale, &c. 

& Yet go! and thus o'er all the Creatures ſway, 

* Thus let the Wiſer make the reſt obey, 

« And for thoſe Arts mere [n/tin could afford, 

& Be croꝛun d as Monarchs, or as Gods ador d. 5 


The Delicacy of the Poets Addreſs in the firſt 
Part of the laſt Line, is very remarkable. I ob- 
ſerved, that, in this Paragraph, he has given an Ac- 
count of thoſe intermediate Means that led Man- 
kind from natural to civil Society, namely, the 
Invention and Improvement of Arts. Now here, 
on his Concluſion of this Account, and Entry 
upon the Deſcription of civil Society irſelf, he 
connects the two Parts the moſt gracefully that 
can be conceived, by this true hiſtorical Circum- 
ſtance, that it was the Invention of thoſe Arts, 
which raiſed to the Magiſtracy, in this new Society, 
now formed for the perfecting them. 

I cannot leave this Part without taking notice 


of the ſtrange Turn the Tranſlator has given to 
theſe two Lines: 


Thus then to Man the Voice of Nature ſpake, — 
* Go, from the Creatures thy Inſtructions take. 


La Nature indign# alors ſe fit entendre; 
Va, malheureux mortel, va, lui dit elle, apprendre 
Des plus vils animaux.— 8 
ne 
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One would wonder what ſhould make him repre- 
ſent Nature in ſuch a Paſſion at Man, and calling 
him Names, when Mr. Pope ſuppoſes her' in her 
beſt good Humour, and Man the moſt happy in 
the Direction here given. But what led him into 
this Miſtake was another full as groſs: Mr. Pope 
having deſcribed the State of Innocence, which 
ends at theſe Lines, + 

Heav'n's Attribute was univerſal Care, 

And Man's Prerogative to rule, but ſpare, 

turns from thoſe Times, to a View of theſe latter 
Ages, and breaks out into this tender and humane 
Complaint : | 

Ah, how unlike the Man of Times to come ! 

Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb; | 

Who, Foe to Nature, hears the general Groan, 

Murders their Species, and betrays his own, &c. 


Unluckily, the Tranſlator took this Man of 
Times to come, for the Corrupter of that fir/t Age; 
and ſo imagined the Poet had introduced Nature 
only to ſet things right: he then ſuppoſed, of courſe, 
ſhe was to be very angry, and not finding Mr. Pope 
had repreſented her in any great Emotion, he was 
willing to improve upon his Original. ; 

To proceed, after all this neceſſary Preparation, 
the Poet ſhews [from l. 199 to 211.] how Civil 
Society followed, and the Advantages it produced. 
Bur theſe are beſt deſcribed in his own Words : 


Great Nature ſpoke; obſervant Men obey'd; 
Cities were built, Societies were made: 


I 4 Here 
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Here roſe one little State; another near 
Grew by like Means, and join'd thro'Love, orFear. - 
Did here the Trees with ruddier Burthens bend, 
And there the Streams in purer Rills deſcend ? 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 
And he return'd a Friend, who came a Foe. 
Converſe and Love Mankind might ſtrongly draw, 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law; 
Thus States were form'd, —— _ F | 


N othing can be juſter than this Account, or more 
corroborative of the Poer's general Theory. Yet his 
Tranſlator has a ſtrange Fatality in contradicting him, 
whenever he attempts to paraphraſe his Senſe. 

The firſt Line Mr. Abbe turns thus, 


Par ces mots la Nature excita VInduſtrie, 
E t de l Homme ferace enchaina la furie, 


Chained up the Fury of Savage Man, 


And ſo contradicts his Author's whole Syſtem of 
Benevolence, and goes over to the Atheiſt's, who ſup- 
poſes the State of Nature to be a State of War. That 
which ſeems to have miſled him was theſe Lines: 
What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 

And he return'd a Friend, who came a Foe. 
But the Tranſlator ſhould have conſidered, that tho? 
his Author maintains 4 State of 1 Nature to be a State 
of Peace, yer he never imagined there could be 0 
Quarrels in it. He well knew, that Self- lzve drives 
191 Juft and thre Unjuſt*, He Puſhes no Syſtern 


6 Ep. iii. I. 270. 
: to 
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to an EA m ene ; hut ſteers between Doctrines 
ſeemingly oppoſite®, or, in other Words, follows 
Truth uniformly chroughout. 

Having thus explained the Original of Civil So- 
ciety, he ſhews us next [from l. 210 to 216] that 
to this Society a civil Magiſtrate, properly fo call- 
ed, did belong: And this, in Confutation of that 
idle Hypotheſis of Filmer, and others; which 
pretends that God conferred the regal Title on the 
Fathers of Families, from whence Men, when 
they had inſtituted Society, were to fetch their 
Magiſtrates. On the contrary, our Poet ſhews 
that a King was unknown till common Intergſt, 
which led Men to inſtitute civil Government, 
led them, at the ſame time, to inſtitute a Gover- 
nor. However, that it is true that the ſame Wi 5 
dom or Jalor, which gained regal Obedience from 
Sons to the Sire, procured Kings a paternal Autho- 
rity, and made them conſidered as Fathers of their 
People. Which probably was the Original (and, 
while miſtaken, continues to be the chief Support ) 
of that laviſh Error; Antiquity repreſenting its 
earlieſt Monarchs under the Idea of a common Fa- 
ther, warn ad. Afterwards indeed they be- 
came A kind of Fo ofter- Fathers, wo Accu, 
as Homer calls them: Till at length they began 
to devour that Flock they had been ſo long accu- 
ſo med to ſhear; and, as Plutarch ſays of Cecrops, 
E xensd arikiwg hyeuov Jegxovrudy vob vor 
TTPANNON, 


See Preface, 


— the 
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the Name of King unknown, 
Till common Intreſt plac'd the Sway in one. 
Twas Virtue only (or in Arts, or Arms, 
Diffuſing Bleſſings, or avercing Harms) 
The fame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 
A Prince, the Father of a People made. 


Our Author has good Authority for his Account 
of the Origin of Kingſhip. Ariflotle aſſures us 
of this Truth, that Tas Virtue only or in Arts or 
Arms. rale. Bac & Tay d re xal 
Lweęexi agerie 5 TeFtuy _ Boro This ageTHCy 
1 v C αννe Tory Ye | 
The Poet now returns [at 1. 216 to 242] to 
what he had left unfiniſhed in his Deſcription of 
natural Society. This, which appears irregular, is 
indeed a fine Inſtance of his thorough Knowledge 
of the Art of Method. I will explain it. 
This third Epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with 
reſpect to Society; the ſecond, with reſpect to him- 
ſelf; and the. fourth, with reſpect to Happineſs. 
But in none of theſe Relations does the Poet ever 
loſe fight of him under that in which he ſtands to 
Gop; it will follow therefore, that ſpeaking of 
him with reſpect to Socixrr, the Account would 
be then moſt imperfect, were he not at the ſame 
time conſidered with reſpect to hit RELIGION; 
for, between theſe two there is a cloſe, and, while 
Things continue in Order, a moſt intereſting Con- 
nection. x 


i Polit. lib. v. c. 10. 
True 
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True Faith, true Policy, UN1TED ran; 
That was but Love of God, and this of Man. 
| I. 240. 
Now Religion ſuffering no Change, or Deprava- 
tion, when Man firſt entered into civil Society, 
but continuing the ſame as in the State of Nature, 
the Poet, to avoid Repetition, and to bring the 
Accounts of true and falſe Religion nearer to one 
another, in order to contraſt them by the Advan- 
tage of that Situation, deferred giving Account of 
his Religion, till he had ſpoken of the Origin of 
that Society. Thence it is, that he here reſumes 
the Account of the State of Nature, that is, ſo 
much of it as he had left untouched, which was 
only the Religion of it. This conſiſting in the 
| Knowledge of one God, the Creator of all Things, 
the Poet ſhews how Men came by that Knowledge. 
That it was either found out by REason, which 
giving to every Efed a Cauſe, inſtructed them to 
go from Cauſe to Cauſe, till they came to the 
FiRsT, who being cauſeleſs, would neceſſarily be 
judged /elf- ex! ent: Or taught by TRADTrIox, 
which preſerved the Memory of the Creation.— 
He then tells us what theſe Men, undebauched by 
falſe Science, underſtood by God's NATURE and 
ATTRIBUTES. 1/7, Of God's Nature; that they 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed between the VWortman and the 
Work; and ſaw the Subſtance of the Creator to be 
distinct and different from that of the Creature; 
and ſo were in no Danger of falling into the hor- 
rid Opinion of the Greet Philoſophers, and their 
Follower 
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Follower Spinoza. And ſimple Reaſon teaching 
them, that the Creator was but One, they eaſily 
faw that all was right; and were in as little Dan- 
ger of falling into the Manichean Error, which, 
when oblique Wit had broke the fleddy Light of Rea- 
ſon, imagined all was not right, having before 
imagined all was not the Work of One. 2dh, 
That they underſtood of God's Attributes; that 
they eaſily conceived a Father where they had 


found a Deity, and that a ſovereign Being could 
only be a ſovereign Goed. 


Till then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch fate, 
King, Prieſt, and Parent of his growing State: 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 
Their Law his Eye; their Oracle his Tongue, &c. 
Till drooping, ſickning, dying, they began 
| . Whom they rever'd as God, to mourn as Man. 
55 
Then, looking up from Sire to Sire, explor'd 
One great firſt Father, and that Firſt ador'd. 
3j Oo 
Or plain Tradition that this all begun, 
5 een benen Faith from Sire to Son. 
58 
The Worker 3 the Work diſtinct 1 was known, 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but ne. 
Ee Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy Light, 
Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right. 


II. 
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| IT. ? 
To Virtue in the Paths of Pleaſure trod, 
And own'd a Father when he own'd a God.' 
Love all the Faith, &c. 


Our methodical Tranſlator not apprehending that 
the Poet was here returned to finiſh his Deſcrip- 
tion of the State of Nature, has fallen into one 
of the groſſeſt Miſtakes that ever was committed. 
He has taken this Account of true Religion, for 
an Account of the Origin of Idolatry, and thus 
fatally embelliſhes his own Blunder, 


Jaloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 

Leur zele induſtrieux inventa la Peinture. 
Leurs neveux, attentifs à ces hommes fameux, 
Qui par le droit du ſang avoient regne ſur eux, 
4 Trouvent-ils dans leur ſuite un grand, un premier 
7 pere, | Z 
Leur aveugle reſpe& adore et le rẽvere. 


Here you have one of the fineſt Pieces of Rea- 
ſoning in the World, turn'd, at once, into as 
mere a Heap of Nonſenſe. You will wonder 
how it came about: The unlucky Term of Great 
firſt Father confounded our Tranſlator, and he 
took it to ſignify a Great-Grandfather. But he 
ſhould have conſidered that Mr. Pope always repre- 
ſents God as every wiſe and good Man would do, 
and as our Religion directs us to do, under the 
Idea of a FATHER : He ſhould have b/erved that 
the Poet is here deſcribing thoſe Men, who 
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To Virtue in the Paths of Pleaſure trod, 
And own'd a Father, where they own'd a Gad. 


You may be ſure Mr. De Crouſaz has not let theſe 
fine Strokes about the Original of Painting eſcape 
him. But here the Critic (which is a Wonder) 
proves clearer- ſighted than the Tranſlator; he ſaw 
that the Lines in Queſtion were a Continuation of 
ſomething not immediately preceding; but that was 
all he faw, as may appear by his ſagacious Remark. 
«© We ſhall be miſtaken (ſays he) if we regard 
< this Paſſage as a Continuation of the Hiſtory im- 


«< mediately going before. It would be too great 


cc an Anachroniſm to ſuppoſe it. The Govern- 
ce ment of Fathers of Families did not ſucceed that 
« of Kings; on the contrary, the Reign of theſe 
& was eſtabliſhed on the Government of thoſe x. 
Order leads the Poet to ſpeak next [from 1. 241 
to 246] of the Corruption of civil Society into 
Tyranny, and its Cauſes; and here, with all the 
Art of Addreſs, as well as Truth, be obſerves, it 
aroſe from the Violation of that great Principle, 
which he ſo much inſiſts upon throughout his Eſ- 
ſay, That each was made for the Uſe of dll: 


Who firſt taught Souls enſlavd, and Realms un- 


done, 
Th' enormous Faith of many EP for Op 
That proud Exception to all Nature's Laws, 
T'inyert the World, and counterwork its Cauſe. 


k Commentaire, p. 249. 
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And in this Ariſtotle places the Difference be- 
tween a King and a Tyrant; that the fir/? ſuppoſes 
himſelf made for the People; the other, that the 
People are made for him“. 

But we may be ſure, that in this Corruption, 
where natural Juſtice was thrown aſide, and Force, 
the Atheiſt's Juſtice, preſided in its ſtead, Religion 
would follow the Fate of civil Society. We know, 
from ancient Hiſtory, it did ſo. Accordingly, Mr. 
Pope [from 1. 245 to 270] with corrupt Politics 


| deſcribes corrupt Religion and its Cauſes; he fir/# 


informs us, agreeable to his exact Knowledge of 
Antiquity, that it was the POLITICIAN and not 
the PRIEST (as our illiterate Tribe of Free-think- 
ers would make us believe) who firſt corrupted 
Religion. Secondly, that the SUPERSTITION, he 
brought in, was not invented by him, as an En- 
gine to play upon others (as the dreaming Atbeiſt 
feigns, who would thus miſerably account for the 
Origin of Religion) but was a Trap he firſt fell 


into himſelf. 


Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that Conqueſt, 
Law; 
Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant ane, 
Then /har'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 
And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects 
made. | | 


I BeAtlai d 6 BATIAETZ 6c cu, onus ol .Er xgx TH- 
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All this is agreeable to the Poet's vaſt Knowledge 
of human Nature. For that {mpotency of Mind, 
as the Latin Writers call it“, which gives Birth 
to the enormous Crimes neceſſary to ſupport a 
Tyranny, naturally ſubjects its Owner to all the 
vain, as well as real Terrors of Conſcience. Hence 
the whole Machinery of Saperſtition. 


She, midſt the Lightning's Blaze and Thunder's 
Sound, 

When rock'd the Mountains, and when groan'd 
the Ground, | 

She, from the rending Earth and burſting Skies, 

Saw Gods deſcend, and Fiends infernal riſe. 


And it is no Wonder that thoſe, who had fo im- 
piouſly attempted to counterwork the Deſign of 
Nature, by acting as if many were made for one, 
ſhould now imagine they ſaw all Nature arming 


in Vengeance againſt them. 


It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwards, 
when the Tyrant's Fright was over, he had Cun- 
ning enough, from the Experience of the Effect 


of Superſtition upon himſelf, to turn it by the 


Aſſiſtance of the Prieſt (who for his Reward went 
Shares with him in the Tyranny) as his beſt De- 
fence againſt his Subjects. 


mn. They expreſſed the Paſſion MP 8 by this | 
Word. A fine Roman Hiſtorian ſays of Marius, that 
he was Ghrie inſatiabilis, 1MPOTENS ſemperque inqui- 
etus. And of Pompey, Potentia ſud nunquam aut raro ad 

IMPOTENTIAM #/us, 
With 
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With Heav'n's own Thunders ſhook the World 
below; 
And play'd the God an Engine on his Foe. 


For a Tyrant naturally and reaſonably takes all his 
Slaves for his Enemzes. 

Having given the Gauſes of Superſtition, he 
next deſcribes its Objects: 


Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, en 
Whoſe Attributes were Rage, Revenge, and Luſt: 
Such as the Souls of Cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like Tyrants, Tyrants wou d believe. 
The ancient Pagan Gods are here very exactly 
deſcribed. This Fact is a convincing Evidence 
of the Truth of that Original which the Poet 
gives to Superſtition: For if theſe Phantaſms were 
firſt raiſed in the Imagination of Tyrants, they 
muſt needs have the Qualities here aſſigned them. 
For Force being the Tyrant's Virtue, and Luxury 
his Happineſs, the Attributes of his God would of 
. Courſe be Revenge and Luft; in a Word, the An- 
_ 7itype of himſelf. But there was another, and more 
ſubſtantial Cauſe, of the Reſemblance between a 
Tyrant and a Pagan God; and that was the making 
Gods of Conquerors, as the Poet ſays, and fo ca- 
nonizing a Tyrant's Vices with his Perſon. That 
| theſe Gods ſhould ſuit a People humbled to the 
Stroke of a Maſter, will be no Wonder, if we 
recollect a generous Saying of the Ancients; — 
That, that Day which ſees a Man a Slave, takes 
away nd his Virtue. 
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The Inference our Poet draws from all this 
[from 1. 269 to 284] is, that Self-love drives 
through Right and Wrong; it cauſes the Tyrant 


to violate the Rights of Mankind; and it cauſes 


the People to vindicate that Violation. For Self- 
love being common to the whole Species, and ſet- 
ting each Individual in purſuit of the ſame Ob- 


jects, it became neceſſary for each, if he would 
ſecure his own, to provide for the Safety of ano- 


ther's. And thus Equity and Benevolence aroſe 
from that ſame Self-love, which had given —_ 
to Avarice and Injuſtice. 


For what one likes, if others like as s well, 

Wbat ſerves one Will, when many Wills rebel? 

How ſhall he keep, what ſleeping or awake 
A Weaker may ſurpriſe, a Stronger take? 
His Safety muſt his Liberty reſtrain; 

All join to guard what each deſires to gain. 

The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater Ad- 
dreſs in the maſterly Diſpoſition of his Work, than 
with regard to the Inference before us; which not 
only gives a proper and timely Support to what 
he had before advanced, in his ſecond Epiſtle, con- 
cerning the Nature and Effects of Self love; but 


is: a neceſſary Introduction to what follows con- 


cerning the Reformation of Religion and Society, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently. 
The Poet hath now deſcrib'd the Riſe, Perfe- 


-Rtion, and Decay of civil Policy and Religion, in 
the more early Ages. But the Defign had been 


imperfectly 
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imperfectly executed, had he here drop'd his Diſ- 
courſe; there was, after this, a Recovery from 
their ſeveral Corruptions. Accordingly, he hath 
choſen that happy Period for the Concluſion of 
his Song. But as good and ill Governments and 
Religions ſucceed one another without ceaſing, 
he now, with great Judgment leaves Facts, and 
turns his Diſcourſe [from 1. 283 to 296] to ſpeak 
of a more laſting Reform of Mankind, in the In- 
vention of thoſe ph:loſophic Principles, by whoſe 
Obſervance a Policy and Religion may be for ever 
kept from ſinking into Tyranny and Super/?ition. 


*Twas then the ſtudious Head, or gen'rous Mind, 
FolPwer of God, or Friend of human Kind, 
Poet or Patriot roſe, but to reſtore 
The Faith and Morals, Nature gave before; 
Relum'd her ancient Light, not kindled new, 
If not God's Image, yer his Shadow drew; 
Taught Pow'r's due Uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught not to flack, nor ſtrain its tender 
Strings, &c. 
The eaſy and juſt Tranſition into this Sub- 
jet, from the foregoing, is admirable. In the 
foregoing, he had deſcribed the Effects of Self. 
love; now the Obſervation of theſe Effects, he, 
with great Art and high Probability, makes the 
Occaſion of thoſe Diſcoveries, which ſpeculative 
Men made of the true Principles of Policy and 
Religion, deſcribed in the preſent Paragraph; and 
this he evidently hints at in that fine Tranſition, 


KA "Twas 
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 *Twas THEN the ſtudious Head, Ec. 


Mr. De Crouſaz, who ſaw nothing of this Beauty, 
ſays, — It is not eaſy to gueſs to what Epoch Mr. 
Pope would have us refer his THEN . He has in- 
deed proved himſelf no good Gueſſer, which yet 
is the beſt Quality of a Critic. I will therefore 
tell him without more ado, Mr. Pope meant the 
polite and flouriſhing Age of Greece; and thoſe Be- 
nefactors to Mankind, which, I. preſume, he had 
principally in View, were Secrater and Ariſtotle, 
who, of all the Pagan World, ſpoke beſt of God, 
and wrote beſt of Government. 

Having thus deſcribed the true Principles of ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtical Policy, the great Poet proceeds 
(from 1. 295 to 305] to illuſtrate his Account by 
the ſimilar Harmony of the Univerſe: 

Such is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings 

From Union, Order, full Concent of Things ! 

Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty, 

made, 

To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade, 

More pow'rful each as needful to the reſt, 

And in proportion as it bleſſes, bleſt, 

Draw to one Point, and to one Centre bring 

Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. 


Thus, as in the Beginning of this Epiſtle, he ſup- 
ported the great Principle of mutual Love or Aſſ- 
ciation in general, by Conſiderations drawn from 


„ Commentaire, p. 261. 


the 
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the Properties of Matter, and the mutual Dependence 
between vegetable and animal Life; fo, in the 
Concluſion, he has inforced the particular Princi- 
ples of civil and religious Society, from that uniuer- 
ſel Harmony which ſprings, in part, from thoſe Pro- 
perties and Dependencies. 

But now the Poet, having ſo much commended 
the Invention and Inventors of the philoſophic 
Principles of Religion and Government, leſt an evil 
Uſe ſhould be made of this, by Men's reſting in 
Theory and Speculation, as they have been always 
too apt to do, in Matters whoſe Practice makes 
their Happineſs, he cautions his Reader [from 1. 
304 to 311] againſt this Error, in a Farmth of 

Expreſſion, which the ſublime Ideas of that wniver- 


ſal Harmony, operating inceſſantly to wniver ſa} 
Good, had raiſed up in him. 


For Forms of Government let Fools conteſt ; 

Whate' er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt. 

For Modes of Faith let graceleſs Zealots fight; 

His can't be wrong, whole Life is in the Right. 
All muſt be falſe, that thwart this one great End, 
And all of God, that bleſs Mankind, or mend. 


The Seaſonableneſs of this Reproof will appear 
evident enough to thoſe who know, that mad Diſ- 
putes about Liberty and Prerogative had once well 
nigh overturned our Conſtitution ; and that others 
about Myftery and Church Authority had almoſt de- 
ſtroyed the very Spirit of our holy Religion. 

But theſe tine Lines have been ſtrangely mil- 


*% 4 underſtood: 
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jects, indifferent. But as this wrong Judgment pro- 


underſtood : The Author, againſt his own expreſs 
Words, againſt the plain Senſe of his Syſtem, has 
been conceived to mean, That all Governments 
and all Religions were, as to their Forms and Ob- 


ceeded from Ignorance of the Reaſon of the Re- 
proof, as explained above, that Explanation is 
alone ſufficient to rectify the Miſtake. | 

However, not to leave him under the leaſt Suſ- 
picion, in a Matter of ſo much Importance, 1 
ſhall juſtify the Senſe here given to this Paſſage 
more at large. Firſt by conſidering the Words 
themſelves: And then by compeung this miſtaken 
Senſe with the Context. 

The Poet, we muſt obſerve, is here ſpeaking, 
not of civil Society at large, but of a juft legi- 
timate Policy, 


Th' according Muſic of a wELL-MIx'D State. 


Now theſe are of ſeveral Kinds; in ſome of which 
the Democratic, in others the "4 iſtocratic, and in 
others the n FoRM prevails. Now as 
each of theſe mix d Forms is equally legitimate, as 
being founded on the Principles of natural Liber- 
ty, that Man is guilty of the higheſt Folly, who 
chuſes rather to employ- himſelf in a ſpeculative 
Conteſt, for the ſuperior Excellence of one of 
theſe Forms to the reſt, than in promoting the 
good Adminiſtration of that ſertled Form to which 
he is ſubject. And yet all our warm Diſputes about 


Government have been of this kind. Again, if, 
by 
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by Forms of Government, muſt needs be meant le- 
gitimate Government, becauſe that is the Subject 
under Debate, then by Modes of Faith, which is 
the correſpondent Idea, muſt needs be meant the 
Modes or Explanations of the true Faith, becauſe 
the Author is here too on the Subject of true 
Religion. 
Relum d her ancient Light, not kindled new. 


Beſides, the very Expreſſion (than which nothing 
can be more preciſe) confines us to underſtand, 
by Modes of Faith, thoſe human Explanations of 
Chriftian Myſteries, in conteſting which, Zeal 
and Ignorance have ſo perpetually violated Cha- 
ri 

x If we conſider the Context; to ſuppoſe 
him to mean, that all Forms of Government are in- 
different, is making him directly contradict the 
preceding Paragraph; where he extols the Patriot 
for diſeriminating the true from the falſe Modes 


of Government. He, ſays the Poet, 


Taught Pow''s due Uſe to People and to Kings, 
Taught not to ſlack, nor ſtrain its tender Strings; 
The leſs and greater ſet fo juſtly true, 

That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too; 
Till jarring, Int'reſts of themſelves create 
TY according Muſic of a well. mix d State. 
Here he recommends the true Form of Govern- 
ment, which is the mixt. In another Place he as 


ſtrongly condemns the falſe, or the abſolute Te 
Divine Form: 


K 4 For 
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For Nature knew no R:ght Divine in Men. 


** 
To ſuppoſe him to mean, that all Religions are in- 


different, is an equally wrong as well as uncharita- 
ble Suſpicion. Mr. Pope, tho? his Subject in this 
Eſſay on Man confines him to natural Religion 
(bis Purpoſe being to vindicate God's natural Diſ- 
penſations to Mankind againſt the Atheiſt) yet 
gives frequent Intimations of a more ſublime Diſ- 
penſation, and even of the Neceſſity of it; par- 
ticularly in his ſecond NY [I. 139] where he 
ſpeaks of the eakneſs and Inſufficiency of human 
Reaſon o. 

Again, in his fourth Epiſtle [l. 331] ſpeaking of 
the good Man, the Favourite of Heaven, he ſays, 

For him alone, Hape leads from Gole to Gole, 

And opens ſtill, and opens on his Soul; 

Till lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the Bliſs that fills up all the Mind. 
But natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to 
Faith; nor did any Religion, but the Chriſtian, ever 
conceive that Fazth could fill the Mind with 
Happineſs. 
Lali, The Poet, in this very Epiſtle, REY in 
this very Place, ſpeaking of the great Reſtorers 
of the Religion of Nature, intimates that they 
could only draw God's Shadow, not his Image. 


Relum'd her ancient Light, not kindled new, 
If nat God's Image, yer his Shadow drew. 


9 See the ſecond Letter, p. 88. As 
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As reverencing that Truth, which tells us that 
this Diſcovery was reſerv'd for the glorious Goſpel 
of Chriſt, who is the IMAGE OF GoD?. | 

Having thus largely conſidered Man in his fo- 
cial Capacity, the Poet, in order to fix a momen- 
tous Truth in the Mind of his Reader, concludes 
the Epiſtle ' in recapitulating the "#wo Principles 
which concur to the Support of this Part of his. 
Character, namely, Self-love and ſocial; and ſnew- 
ing that they are only two different Motions of 
the Appetite, to Good, by which the Author of 
Nature has enabled Man to find his own Happi- 
neſs in the Happineſs of the Hole. This the Poet 
illuſtrates with a Thought as DIE as is that ge- | 
neral Harmony he deſcribes : 

On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

Yet make at once their Circle round the Sun; 

So two conſiſtent Motions act the Soul, 

And one regards itſelf, and one the Whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral Frame, 

And bad Self-love and ſoctal be the ſame. 


For he hath the Art of converting Poetical Orna- 
ments into Philoſophic Reaſoning ; and of im- 


proving a Simile into an Analogical Argument. But 
of this Art, more in our Nen. | 


ꝛ 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
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LETTER IV. 


HE Poet, in the two foregoing Epiſtles hay- 

ing confidered Man with regard to the 
Mars (that is, in all his Relations, whether as 
an Individual, or a Member of Society) comes 
now, in this laſt to conſider him with regard to 3 
the Exp, that is, HayyPINess. —_ 
It opens with an Irvocation to Happineſs, in the A 
Manner of the ancient Poets, who, when deſtitute of 
a Patron God, applied to the Muſe, and, if ſhe was 
engaged, took up with any ſimple Virtue, next at 
hand, to inſpire and proſper their Deſigns. This 
was the ancient Invocation, which few modern 
Poets have had the Art to imitate with any degree 
of Spirit or Decorum; while our Author, not 
content to heighten this poetic Ornament with 
the Graces of the Antique, hath alſo contrived to 
make it ſubſervient to the Method and Reaſoning 
of his phizoſophic Compoſition. I will endeayour 
to explain ſo uncommon. a Beauty. 
It is to be obſerved that the Pagan Deities had 
each their ſeveral Names and Places of Abode, 
with ſome of which they were ſuppoſed to be 
more 
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more delighted than with others, and conſequent- 
ly to be then moſt propitious when invoked by 
the favourite Name and Place: Hence we find the 
Hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and- Callimachus, to 
be chiefly employed in enumerating the ſeveral 
Names and Places of Abode by which the Patron 
God was diſtinguiſhed. Now, our Poet, with 
great and maſterly Addreſs, hath made theſe 7209 
Circumſtances ſerve to introduce his Subject, ac- 
cording to the exacteſt Rules of Logic. His Pur- 
poſe is to write of Happineſs; Method therefore 
requires that he firſt define what Men mean by 
Happineſs, and this he does in the Ornament of a 
| Poetic Inuacation: | 


O Happineſs ! our Being's End and Aim, 

Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whateer thy 
NAME. | | 
After the DRIN ITIoxN, that which follows next, 
in order of Method, is the PRoposrriox, which 
here is, that human Happineſs conſiſts not in exter- 
nal Advantages, but in Virtue. For the Subject of 
this Epiſtle is the detecting the falſe Notions of 
Happineſs, and ſettling and explaining the #rue; and 
this the Poet lays down in the next ſixteen Lines. 
Now the Enumeration of Happineſvs ſeveral ſup- 
poſed Places of Abede (which, in Imitation of the 
ancient Poets, he next mentions in the Invocation, 
and which makes ten of the ſixteen Lines) is a 
Summary of falſe Happineſs, placed in Externals. 
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Plant of Celeſtial Seed! if dropt below, 
Say in what mortal Soil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 
Fair op' ning to ſome Court's propitious Shine, 
Or deep with Di monds in the flaming Mine? 
Twin'd with the Wreaths rar Laurels 


yield, 
Or reap d in Jron Harvefts of the Field ?. 


The ſix remaining Lines deliver the true Notion 


of Happineſs to be in Virtue, Which is ſumm'd 
up in theſe two; 


Fixt to no Spot is Happineſs TORR 

*Tis no where to be found, or ew'ry where. 

The Poet, having thus defined his Terms, and laid 

down his Propoſition, proceeds to the Support of 
his Theſis; the various Arguments of which make 
up the body of the Epiſtle. 

He begins [from l. 18 to 27] with detecting 
the falſe Notions of Happineſs. Theſe are of two 
kinds, the Philoſophical and Popular : The latter he 
had recapitulated in the Invocation, when Happi- 
neſs was eall'd 2 at her ſeveral ſuppoſed Places 
of Abade; the Philo/ophic then only remained to 
be delivered. 

Aſk of the Learnd the Way, the Lewd: are 

qe Jon 

This bids to ſerve, and that to Pic Mankind: 

Some place the Bliſs in Action, ſome in Eaſe, 

Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe. 


The Confutation of theſe Philoſophic Errors, he 
ſhews to be very ea, one common Fallacy running 
through 


*T 
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through them all ; namely this, That, inſtead of 
telling us in what the Happineſs of human Nature 
conſiſts; which was what was aſked of them, -each 
buſies himſelf to explain in what he placed his orun 
peculiar Happineſs : 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ? 


And here, before we go any farther, it will be 
proper to turn to our Logician, who, blind to 
theſe Beauties in the admirable Diſpoſition of the 
Subject, is extremely ſcandalized at the Poet for 
not proceeding immediately to explain true Hap- 
pineſs (after having defined his Terms and deliver- 
ed his Theſis) but for going back again (as he 
fancies) to a Conſideration of the falſe.—Speaking 
of the ſixteen Lines, he ſays — Happineſs is then 
© near me, and J feel myſelf conſiderably refreſh- 
© ed, but, by ill Luck, it is only for a Moment, 
© my Doubts preſently return, and I find myſelf 
< in the Hands of a Poet, who can do what he 
« will with me, and who having placed me on 
ce the very Borders of Happineſs, on a ſudden 
ce ſhuts up all its Avenues 4.” 

But a very little Patience and Impartiality 
would have ſhewn him, that they were immedi- 
ately laid open again in the very next Lines [from 
26 to 33] where the Poet ſhews, that if you will 
but take the Road of Nature, and leave that of 
mad Opinion, you will ſoon find Happineſs to be 


q4 Commentaire, p. 271. 
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a Good of the Species, and, like common Senſe, 
equally diſtributed to all Mankind : 

Take Nature's Path, and mad Opinion's leave, 
All States can reach it, and all Heads conceive; 
Obvious her Goods, in no Extreme they dwell, 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various Portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is common Senſe, and common Eaſe. 


But this is ſo far from ſatisfying our Bully-Critic, 
that ir only furniſhes him with freſh Matter for a 
Quarrel. He is much offended at the two firſt 
Lines. —I muſt here renew my Complaints. 
Take Nature's Path, you ſay; and what am I to 
* underſtand by this Nature? Muſt I take the rea- 
<« ſonable Nature for my Guide? But, according 
© to you, the Philoſophers have conſulted it to 
© no purpoſe. Shall I give myſelf up to the Aui- 
& mal Nature? This would ſoon reduce me to 
© great Diſtreſſes. Encompaſſed with Doubts 
© and Difficulties, what have I left, but to ſuffer 
<< myſelf to be born away by Chance or Hazard? 
4 And to conclude, that the Counſel here given of 
ce taking Natures Path, comes at length to this, to 
& march ſteddily on in the Footſteps of Fatality. 

It would be hard indeed, if our Commentator 
could not find the Road to Fatality, in every 
Step the Poet takes. But here, in avoiding the 
Horns of his own chimerical Dilemma, he jumps 
upon it more awkwardly than uſual. The Poet, 


r Commentaire, p. 272, 273- _ 
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ſays he, muſt either mean the Reaſonable, or the 
Animal Nature. Agreed. He could not mean the 
Animal Nature. This too is true. Nor the Ren- 
ſenable. Why not? Becauſe it ſtood the Philoſo- 
phers in no ſtead. What then? Do you think he 
has ever the worſe Opinion of it on that Account? 
They could not poſſibly have run into more Mi- 
ſtakes about Happineſs, than you have about the 
Poet's Meaning : And yet, for all that, I apprehend 
he will think never the worſe, either of Reaſon or 
bimſelf. | 

But what is indeed incredible, after Mr. De 
Crouſaz had thus commented the two firſt Lines, 
he goes on with his Remarks on the immediately 
following, Obvious her Goods, &c. in theſe Words: 
« See Mr. Pope once again under the Neceſſity of 
cc reſtoring Reaſon to its Rights.“ Prodigious! It 
ſeems then, after all, Mr. Pope, by Nature's Path, 
did indeed mean the reaſonable Nature. For we 
now ſee it was Mr. De Crouſaz, not Mr. Pope, that 


was under the Neceſſity of reſtoring Reaſon to its Rights. 
To proceed, the Poet having expoſed the wo 


falſe Species of Happineſs, the Pmrt.osoprIcal 


and PoPULAR, and denounced the True, in order 


to eſtabliſh the /aff, goes on to a Confutation of 


the two 


I. He firſt [from l. 32 to 47] confutes the PA- 


LOSOPHICAL, which, as we ſaid, makes Happineſs 
a particular, not a general Good: And this two 
Ways: 
© Commentaire, p. 281. 
| t. From 
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1. From his grand Principle, That God acts by 
general Laws: The Conſequence of which is, that 
Happineſs, which ſupports the well-being of every 
Syſtem, muſt needs be Univerſal, and not Partial, 
as the Philoſophers conceived: 


Remember, Man! The univerſal Cauſe, 
Acts not by partial, but by gen ral Laws ; 
And makes, what Happineſs we juſtly call, 
Subfiſt nor in the Good of One, bur All. 


2. From Fa, That Man inſtinctively concurs 
with this Deſignation of Providence, to make 
Happineſs univerſal, by his having no Delight in 
any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable : 


There's not a Bleſſing Individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with Pride, 
Ne cavern'd Hermit reſts ſelf- ſatisfied. 
Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 
All Pleaſures ſicken, and all Glories ſink. 


II. The Poet, in the ſecond Place [from 1. 46 


to 65] confutes the PopULaR Error concerning 


Happineſs, namely, that it conſiſts in Externats : 


which he does, 

1. By inquiring into the Reaſons of the preſent 
providential Diſpoſition of external Gaods : A To- 
pic of Confutation choſen with the greateſt Accu- 
racy and Penetration. For, if it appears they were 


diſtributed in the Manner we ſee them, for Rea- 


ſons different from the Happineſs of Individuals, it 
Is 


:** 
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is abſurd to think that they ſhould make Part of 


that Happineſs. 
He ſhews therefore, that Diſparity of external 
Poſſeſſions among Men was for the fake of So- 


ciety, 1. to promote the Harmony and Happineſs 


of a Sy/tem : 
Order is Heav'n's firſt Law; and, this confeſt, 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wife, — 


Becauſe the Want of external Goods in ſome, and 


the Abundance in others, increaſe general Hz armony 
in the Obliger and Obliged. | 
Yet here (ſays he) mark the impartial Wiſ⸗ 


dom of Heaven; this very Inequality of Externals, 


by contributing to general Harmony and Order, 
produceth an Equality of Happineſs amongſt Indi 
viduals, and, for that very reaſon, 


Heay' n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 

If all are equal in their Happineſs: | 

But murual Wants this Happineſs increaſe, 
All Nature's Diff'rence keeps all Nature's Peace. 

Condition, Circumſtance is not the Thing: 
Bliſs is the ſame, in Subject, or in King; 

In who obtain Defence, or who defend; 

In him who is, or him who finds, a Friend. 
Heaven breaths thro ev ry Member of the Whole 

n Bleſſing as one common Soul. 


2. This Diſparity was neceſſary, becauſe, if ex- 
1 3 were equally diſtributed, they would 
L 


occaſion 
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occaſion perpetual Diſcord amongſt Men all equa! 


in Power : 


But Fortune's Gifes if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 


From hence he concludes, That, as External 


Goods were not given for the Reward of Virtue, 


but for many different Purpoſes, God could not, if 


he intended Happineſs for all, place ir in the En- 
ba of Exteraals : 


If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, 
God in Externals could not place Content. 


2. His ſecond Argument [from 1. 64 to 71] 


againſt the popular Error of Happineſs's being 
placed in Externals, is, that the Poſſeſſion of them 
is inſeparably attended with Fear, the Want of 


them with Hope; which directly croſſing all their 


Pretenſions to making happy, evidently ſhew that 


God had placed Happineſs elſewhere : 


Fortune her Gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And thele be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe ; 
But Heav'n's juſt Balance equal will appear, 
W bile choſe are plac'd in Hop, and theſe in FEAR: 
Not preſent Good or Ill, the Joy or Curſe, 
But future Views of better or of worſe. 


Hence, in concluding this Argument, he takes 
occaſion [from 1. 70 to 75] to upbraid the defpe- 


rate Folly and Impiety of thoſe, who, in ſpite of 
God aud Nature, will * attempt to place. Bani 


neſs in Externals. 
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Sons of Earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
y Mountains pil'd on Mountains, to the Skies? 
Heav'n till with Laughter the vain Toil ſurveys, 
And buries Madmen in the Heaps they raiſe. 


I muſt not here omit to obſerve, that the Tran- 
{lator (unconſcious of all this fine Reaſoning be- 
tween the 32 and 75 Lines, where the Poet firſt 
confutes the Philoſephic Errors concerning Happi- 


neſs, and next the Popular) bath ſtrangely jumbled 


together and confounded his different Arguments 


on theſe two different Heads. But this is not the 


worſt; he hath perverted the Poer's Words to a 
horrid and ſenſeleſs Fataliſm, foreign to the Ar- 
gument in hand, and directly contrary to Mr. 
Pope's general Principles. 
The Poet ſays, 
Remember, Man! the univerſal Cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by get ral Laws. 
His Tranſlator, 


Une Loi generale 
Determine rofljours la Cauſe Principale. 


That is, a general Law ever determines the principal 
Cauſe, which is the very Fate of the ancient Pa- 


gans, who ſuppoſed that Deſtiny gave Lt to a 


Father of Gods and Men. 


The Poet fays again, 
Order is Heav'n? s firſt Law: 


: That is, the firſt Law made by God, relates to Or- 
W which is a beautiful Alluſion to the Scripture: 


L * Himtory 
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Hiſtory of the Creation, when God firſt appeaſed 
the Diſorders of Chaos, and ſeparated the Light 


from the Darkneſs. Let us now hear * Tran- 
ſlator: 


L' Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Len, 

Qui des decrets du Ciel eſt le premier Auteur: 
Order, that inflexible and grand Legiſlator, who is 
the firſt Author of the Laws of Heaven. A Pro- 


poſition abominable in moſt Senſes, and abſurd 
in all. 


| Burt now what ſays Mr. De Crouſaz to this, who 
is perpetually crying out, Fate! Fate! as Men in 
Diſtraction call out Fire? The Reader will be ſur- 
prized to hear him paſs this cool Reflexion on two 
ſo obnoxious Paſſages. —< This Order, the firſt 
Author of Laws, preſents us with very harſh Ex- 
preſſions, and build Ideas, which Mr. Pope elſewhere 
condemns as raſh and unjuſtifiable * But this is his 
Moderation, when Mr. L' Abbe comes under his 
Critique: And we know, the excellent Proſe Tran- 
ſlation gave him the Advantage of nag whom 
he had to do with. 

Jo proceed, the Poet h thus confuted the 
two Errors concerning H. — ParrtoSOPHICAL 
and PoPULaR, and proved that true Happineſs 
was neither Solitary and Partial, nor yet placed in 
Externals; goes on [from l. 74 to 91] to ſhew in 
what it doth conſiſt. He had before ſaid in gene- 
ral, and repeated it, that Happineſs lay in com- 
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mon to the whole Species. He now brings us 
better acquainted with it, in a more explicite In- 
formation of its Nature; and tells us, it is all con- 
tained in Health, Peace, and Competence; but that 
theſe are to be gained only by VIRruk, namely, 
by Temperance, Innocence, and Induftry : 


Reaſon's whole Pleaſures, all the Joys of Senſe, 
Lie i in three Words, Health, Peace, and Compe- 
2 
But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone, 
And Peace, O Virtue! Peace i is all thy own. 
The firſt Line, 
Rea ſon s whole Pleaſures, all the Toys of 3 


is the moſt beautiful Paraphraſis for Happineſs ; 
for all we feel of Good is by Senſation and Re- 
Hexion. The Tranſlator, who ſeemed little to 
concern himſelf with the Poet's Philoſophy or 
Argument, miſtook this Deſcription of Happineſs 
for a Deſcription of the intellectual and ſenſitive 
Faculties, oppoſed to one another; and therefore 
thus tranſlates it : 


Le charme ſeducteur, dont &enyvrant les RY 
Les Plaifirs de PEfprit encore plus raviſſans. 


And ſo, with the higheſt Abſurdity, not only 
makes the Poet conſtitute ſenſual Exceſſes a Part 


of human Happineſs, but likewiſe the Product of 
Virtue. 


After this, we ſhall no longer wonder at ſuch 
kind of Tranſlations as the following: 


LF --- 
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And Peace, O Virtue Peace i is all thy own. 
The Tranſlator, | 
Pour vous, O Paix du Cœur, digne fille * 
Vous etes du bonheur le gage precieux. 
Can ſcious Innocence, ſays the Poet, is the only 
Source of internal Peace, and knawn Innocence of 
external; therefore Peace is the ſole Iſſue of Vir- 
tue; or, in his own emphatic Words, Peace is ALL 
thy own; a concluſive Obſervation in bis Argument. 
O Peace, ſays the Tranſlator, thou art the precious 
Pledge of Happineſs; an Obſervation, which con- 
_ cludes no more than that the Tranſlator did not 
underſtand the Argument, which ſtands thus :—Is 
Happineſs rightly placed in Externals? No, for it 
conſiſts in Health, Peace, and Competence. 
Health and Competence are the Product of Tem- 
perance and induſtry's and Peace, of perfect In- 


nocence. 


But hitherto, the Poet hath only conkidered 
Health and Peace: 


But Health conſiſts with ene hive: 
And Peace, O Virtue | Peace is all thy own. 
One Head yet remains to be ſpoken to, x 46h 
Competence. In the Purſuit of Health and Peace 


there is no Danger of running into Excess. But 
the Caſe is different with regard to Competence. 


Here, Wealth and Muence would be too apt to 
be miſtaken for it, in Mens paſſionate Purſuit of 
external G To obviate this Miſtake there- 

fore 
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fore, the Poet ſhews, that, as exorbitant Wealth adds 


nothing to the Happineſs ariſing from a Competence, 


ſo, as it is generally ill-gotten, it is attended with 


Circumſtances that weaken another Part of this 


triple Cord, namely, Peace : 


The Good or Bad the Gifts of Fortune gain; | 
But theſe leſs taſte them as they worſe obtain. 
Say, in Purſuit of Profit or Delight, 

Wbo riſque the moſt, that take wrong Means or 
right? 
Of Vice or Virtue, whether bleſt or curſt, 


Which meets Contempt, or which Compaſſion 


firſt? 
Count all th' Advantage EP rous Vice attains, 
*Tis but what Virtue flies from, and diſdains; 
And grant the Bad what Happineſs they wou 1d, 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for 200d. . 


Here Mr. De Crouſaz's Remarks are indeed very 
extraordinary, — © To whom (fays he) are thele 


©. Interrogatories addreſſed ? — If you refer your- 


« ſelf to the Judgment of a Troop of young Li- 
** bertines, ſuch as are to be found in great Cities, 
cc and in Armies, you will certainly not have the 


* Laughers on your Side, eb“ What then? 


If Reaſon require they ſhould, is not that ſuffi- 
cient for the Poet's Purpoſe, in a Diſcourſe where 
Reaſon is continually appealed to, in a Contro- 
verſy between him and them? But our Logician's/ 
Perverſity is without Example. Till now, his 


b Commentaire, p. 289, 290. 


L4 Quarrel 
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Quarre] with the Poet was, that his Arguments 
flattered the corrupt Sentiments of Libertiniſm. 
At preſent he is as captious with him for their op- 
poſing thoſe Sentiments. Does not this look as if 
he were reſolved to approve of nothing Mr. Pope 
could ſay? 

Our Author having thus largely confuted the 
Miſtake of Happineſs's conſiſting in Externali, pro- 
ceeds to expoſe the terrible CoNsEOENCES of 
ſuch an Opinion, on the Sentiments and Practice 
of all Sorts of Men, making the Diss0LUTE im- 
pious and atheiſtical, the REL1610vs uncharitable 
and intolerant, and the Goop reſtleſs and diſcon- 
tent. For when *tis once taken for granted, that 
Happineſs conſiſts in External, it is immediately 
ſeen that i Men are often more happy than 
good; which ſets all Conditions on objecting to 
the Ways of Providence, and ſome even on raſhly 
attempting to rectify its Diſpenſations, tho* by the 
Violation of Law, divine and human. Now this 
being the moſt momentous Part of the Subject 
under Conſideration, is deſervedly treated moſt 
at large. And here it will be proper to take no- 
tice of the exquiſite Art of the Poet, in making 
this Confutation ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full 
Solution of all Objections which mi bt be made 


to his main Propoſition, that Happineſs conſiſts not 
in Externals. 


I. He begins, firſt of all, with the ATneisT1- 
CAL h and purſues their Impiety [from 


"Lg 


— 
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1. 90 to 129] with all the Vengeance of his Elo- 


quence. 


Oh blind to Truth, and God's whole Scheme bey 
low! 

Who fanſy Bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe: | 

Who ſees and follows that great Scheme the beſt, 
- Beſt knows the Bleſſing, and will moſt be bleſt. 

He expoſes their Folly, even on their own No- 
tions of external Goods. 

1. By Examples [from line 96 to 109] where he 
ſhews fir/?, that, if good Men have been untimely 
cut off, this is not to be aſcribed to their Virtues, 
but to a Contempt of Life that hurried them into 
Dangers. Secondly, That if they will ſtill perſiſt 
in aſcribing untimely Death to Virtye, they muſt 
needs, on the ſame Principle, likewiſe aſcribe long 
Life to it. Conſequently as the Argument, in 


Fact, concludes both ways, in Logic, it concludes 
neither. | 


But Fools the God alone unhappy call, 
From Ills or Accidents that chance to all. 
Say, was it Virtue, more tho' Heav'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented Dzgby / ſunk thee to the Grave? 
Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
Why full of Days and Honour lives the Sire? 
Why drew Marſeilles good Biſhop purer Breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each Gale was Death? 
Or why ſo long (in Life if long can be) 5 
Lent Heav'n a Parent to the Poor, and me? 
This laſt Inſtance of the Poets Illuſtration of the 
Ways of Providence, the Reader ſees has a pecu- 
liar 
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Har Elegance; where a Tribute of Piety to a Pa- 
rent, is paid in a Return of Thanks to [Leni 
Heav'n a Parent, &c.] and made ſubſervient of 
[ Or why /o 3 his Vindication of, n Great 
Father of all Things. 


2. He expoſes their Folly — line 1o8 to 


129] by Conſiderations drawn from the Syſtem of 
Nature; and theſe, two-fold, Natural and Moral. 


You accuſe God, ſays the Poet, becauſe the good 
Man is ſubject to Natural nd Moral Evil: Let 
us ſee whence theſe proceed. Natural Evil is the 
neceſſary Conſequence of a material World fo 
conſtituted: But that this Conſtitution was beſt, 
we have proved in the firſt Epiſtle. Moral Evil 
ariſeth from the depraved Will of Man: There- 
wu neither the one nor the other from God. 
What makes all Phyſical or Moral Ill? 
There deviates Nature, and here wanders Will. 
God ſends not Ill, if rightly underſtood; 
Or partial Ill is an verfal Good; 
Or Chance admits, or Nature lets it fall, 
Short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 


But you fay (adds the Poet, to theſe impious 


Complainers) that tho? it be fi Man ſhould ſuffer 
the Miſeries which he brings upon himſelf, by the 


Commiſſion of moral Evil, yet it dend to be 

unſit his innocent Poſterity ſhould bear a Share of 

them. To this, ſays he, I reply, 

We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 


4 
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As that the virtuous Son is ill at eaſe, _ 
When his lewd Father gave the dire Diſeaſe. 


But you will ſtill ſay (continues the Poet) why 
does not God either prevent, or immediately re- 
| pair theſeEvils? You may as well afk, why he doth 
not work continual Miracles, and every Moment 

reverſe the eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature: 


Shall burning tna, if a Sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recal her Fires? 
On Air or Sea new Motions be im preſt, 
O blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy Breaſt: ? 
When the looſe Mountain remit from on high, 
Shall Gravitation ceaſe, if you go by: ? 
Or, ſome old Temple nodding to its Fall, 
For Chartrer? Head reſerve the banging Wall; ? 


This is the Force of the Poet's Reaſoning, and 
theſe the Men to whom he addreſſes it, namely, 
the Libertine Cavillers againſt Providence. 

II. But now, ſo unhappy is the Condition of our 
corrupt Nature, that theſe are not the only Com- 
plainers. Religious Men are but too apt, if not to 
ſpeak out, yet ſomerimes ſecretly to murmur 
/againſt Providence, and fay, its Ways are not equal; 
Eſpecially thoſe more inordinately devoted to a 
Sect or Party are ſcandalized, that the JusT (for 
ſuch they eſteem themſelves) who are to judge the 
World, have no better Portion in their own 
tance. The Poet therefore now leaves thoſe more 
profiigate Complainers, and turns [from line 128 to 
1 347] ro-the Religious, in theſe Words: 


But 
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But ſtill this World (fo fitted for the Knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have? 

A Kingdom of the Juſt then let it be, 

But firſt conſider how thoſe 7% agree. 

As the more impious Complainers wanted exter- 
nal Goods to be the Reward of Virtue for the 
moral Man; ſo theſe want them for the Pious, in 
order to have a Kingdom of the Fuſt. To this the 
Poet holds it ſufficient ro anſwer : Pray, Gentle- 
men, firſt agree amongſt yourſelves, who thoſe Juſi 
are. We allow, 

The Good muſt merit God's peculiar Care, 
But who but God can tell us who they are? 

One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own Spirit fell, 

Another deems him Inſtrument of Hell: 

If Calvin feels Heav'n's Bleſſing or its Rod, 
This cries, There is, and that, There is no God. 


As this is the Caſe, he even bids them reſt ſatis- 
fied; remember his fundamental Principle, That 
x Boa is, is right; and content themſelves (as 
their Religion teaches them to profeſs a more .than 
ordinary Submiſſion to the Ways of Providence) 
vwith that common Anſwer which he with ſo much 


Reaſon and May gives to every Kind of Com- 
plainer. 


However, tho? there be yet no, Kingdom of the 


Juſt, there is ſtill no Kingdom of the Unjuſt. 
That both the Yirtuous and the Vicious, whatſo- 


erer becomes of thoſe whom every Sect calls the 
I have their . in external Goods; 


and 
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and, what is more, the /irtuous have infinitely the 
moſt Enjoyment in them : 


— This World, tis true, 
Was made for Ceſar, but for Titus too : 
And which more 6/z/? who chain'd his Country, 

lay, | | | 

Or he whoſe Virtue figh'd to loſe a Day? 


I have been the more careful to explain this laſt 
Argument, and to ſhew againſt whom it is direct- 
ed, becauſe much depends upon it for the Illuſtra- 
tion of the Senſe, and the juſt Defenee of the 
Poet. For if we ſuppoſe him ſtill addreſſing him- 
ſelf to thoſe impious Complainers, confuted in the 
thirty-eight preceding Lines, we ſhould make him 
guilty of a Parallogiſm in the Argument about the 
Juſt, and in the Illuſtration of it by the Caſe of 
Calvin. For then the Libertines aſk, Why the uf, 
that is, the moral Man, is not rewarded? The An- 
ſwer is, That none but God can tell, who the uf, 
that is, the truly faithful Man, is. Where the 
Term is changed, in order to ſupport the Argu- 
ment; for about the truly Moral Man there is no 
Diſpute; about the truly Faithful, or the Orthadar, 
a great deal. But take the Poet right, as arguing 
here againſt religious Complainers, and the Rea- 
ſoning is ſtrict and logical. They aſk, Why the truly 
Faithful are not rewarded? He anſwers, They may 
be for ought you know, for none but God can tell 
who they are. Mr. De Crouſaz's Objections to 
this Reaſoning receive = their Force from that 


wrong 
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wrong Suppoſition, That the Poet was here ar- 
guing againſt Libertine Complainers; and conſe- 
quently they have no Force at all. 

III. The Poet having diſpatched theſe two Spe- 
cies of Complainers, comes now to the third and 
ſtill more pardonable Sort, the diſcontented good 
Men, who lament only, chat Virtue flarves, while 
Vice riots. To theſe the Poet replies [from l. 146 
to 155] that admit this to be the Caſe, yet they 
have no Reaſon to complain, either of the good 
Man's Lot in particular, or of the Diſpenſation of 
Providence in general. Not of the former, be- 
cauſe Happineſs, the Reward of Virtue, conſiſts 
not in Externals; nor of the latter, becauſe ill Men 
may gain Wealth by commendable Induſtry, good 
Men want Neceſſaries through Indolence or bad 
Condutt. 

But as modeſt as this Complaint ſeems at firſt 
View, the Poet next ſhews [from l. 154 to 165] 
that it is founded on a Principle of the higheſt 
Extravagance, which will never let the diſcontent- 
ed good Man reſt, till he becomes as vain and 
fooliſh in his Imaginations as the very worſt ſort 
of Complainers. For that when once he begins 
to think he wants what is his due, he will never 
know where to ſtop, while God has any thing to 

ve. 

. this is not all, be proves next (om . 164 
to 1 75] that theſe Demands are not only unreaſo- 
nable, but in the higheſt degree abſurd likewiſe, 

For chat thoſe very Gods, if granted, would be the 
ny Deſtru- 
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Deftruftion of that Virtue for which they are de- 


manded as a Reward, He concluſles therefore on 
the whole, that, 


What nothing earthly gives, 0 or can deſtroy, 
The Soul's calm Sunſhine, and the heart - felt Joy, 
Is Virtue's Prize. — 


But the Poet now enters more at 1 upon the 
Matter: And ſtill continuing his Diſcourſe to this 
third Sort of Complainers (whom he indulges as 
much more pardonable than the firff or ſecond, in 
rectifying all their Doubts and Miſtakes) proves 
both from Reaſon and Example, how unable any 
of thoſe things are, which the World moſt ad- 
mires, to make a good Man happy. For, as to the 
| phileſophic Miſtakes concerning Happineſs, there 
being little Danger of their making a general Im- 
preſſion, the Poet, after a ſhort Confutation, had 
diſmiſſed them all together. But external Goods © 
are thoſe Syrens, which ſo bewitch the World with 
Dreams of Happineſs, that of all Things the maſt 
difficult is, to awaken it out of its Deluſions; tho', 
as he proves, in an exact Review of the moſt Pre- 
rending, they diſhonour bad Men, and add no 
Luſtre to the Good. That it is only this third and 
leaſt criminal Sort of Complainers, againſt which 
the remaining Part of the Difcourſe is levelled, 
appears from the Poet's ſo frequently addreſfing 
bimſelf, while he inforces his Arguments in Behalf 
of Providence, from henceſorward to his Friend. 

oi 11 — coat, 174 to 197 


with 
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with conſidering RicHsEs. 1. He examines firſt, 
what there is of real Value in them, and ſhews, 
they can give the good Man only chat very Con- 
tentment he had before, or, at moſt, but burthen 
him with a Truft to be diſpenſed for the Benefit 
of others: 

For Riches, can they give but to the Juſt 

His cn Contentment, or another's Truſt ? 


Since the good Man eſteems all, beſide what is ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply him with the Conveniencies of 
Life, as entruſted to him by Providence, for the 
Supplial of others Neceſſities. 

Tis true, he tells us elſewhere, that another Sort 
of good Men are of a different Opinion: 


The grave Sir Gilbert holds ir for a Rule, 
That ev'ry Man in Want is Knave or Fool : 
God cannot love (ſays Blunt, with lifted Eyes) 
The Wretch he flarves — and piouſly denies. 
| Of the Uſe of Riches, |. 103 


And theſe are they to whom he Here alludes, 
where he ſays, 


O Fool! to think God hates the worthy Mind, 

The Lover, and the Love, of Human-kind, 

Whoſe Life is bealthful, and whoſe Conſcience 
clear, 

1 he wants a thouſand Pounds a Year! 


The Poet next examines the imaginary Value of 
Riches, as the Fountain of Honour. For his Ad- 
verfaries Objection ſtands thus :—As Honour is the 
genuine Claim of Virtue, and Shame the juſt Re- 

| tribution 
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tribution of Vice; and as Honour, in their Opi- 
nion, follows Riches, and Shame Poverty; there- 
fore the good Man ſhould be rich. — He tells them 
in this they are much miſtaken: 


Honour and Shame from no Condition riſe; 
Act well your Part, there all the Honour lies. 


What Power then has Fortune over the Man? 
None at all. For, as her Favours can confer nei- 
ther Worth nor Wiſdom; ſo neither can her Di/- 
pleaſure cure him of any of his Follies. On his 
Garb indeed ſhe has ſome little Influence; but his 
Heart ſtill remains the ſame ; 


Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall Diff rence made, 
One flaunts in Rags, one flutters in Brocade. 


II. Then, as to NoziL1Ty, by Creation or Birth, 
this too he ſhews [from l. 195 to 207] is, in itſelf, 
as devoid of all real Worth as the reſt: Becauſe, 


in the fir Caſe the Title is generally gained by no 
Merit at all; 


Stuck ofer with Titles, and hung round with 
Strings, 


That thou may'ſt be by Kings, or Whores of 
Kings. 


In the ſecond, by the Merit of the firſt Founder 
of the Family, which will always, when reflected 


on, be rather the Subject of SP than 
Glory. 


Gol if your ancient, but ignoble, Blood 
Has crept thro' Scoundrels ever ſince the Flood, 


5 Go. 
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| Go! and pretend your Family is young; 

Nor own your Fathers have been Fools fo long. 
III. The Poet in the next Place {from 1. 206 to 
227] unmasks the falſe Pretences of GREATNEss, 
whereby it is ſeen that the Hero and Politician 
(the two Characters which would monopolize that 
Quality) after all their Buſtle, effect only this, if 
they want Virtue, that the one proves himſelf a 
Fool, and the other a Knave : And Virtue they but 
too generally want. The Art of Heroiſm being 
underſtood to conſiſt in Ravage and Deſolation; 
and the Art of Politics, in Circumvention. Now 


— Grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 
"Tis Phraſe abſurd to call a Villain, Great: 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 

ls but the more a Fool, the more a Knave. 


It is not Succeſs therefore that conſtitutes true 
Greatneſs; but the End aimed at; and the Means 
which are employed : And if theſe be right, Glory 
will be the Reward, whatever be the I ue. | 

Who noble Ends by noble Means obtains, 

Or failing, ſmiles in Exile or in Chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed. 


IV. With regard to Fa uE, that ſtill more fan- 
taſtic Bleſſing, he ſhews [from 1. 226 to 249] that 
all of it, beſides what we hear ourſelves, is merely 
nothing ; and that even of this ſmall Portion, no 
more of it gives the Poſſeſſor a real Satisfaction, 
than what is the Fruit of Virtue. 1 
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All Fame is foreign, but of true Deſert, 
Plays round the Head, but comes not near the 
Heart. 

Thus he ſhews, that Honour, Nobility, Greatneſs, 
Glory, ſo far as they have any thing real and ſub- 
ſtantial, that is, ſo far as they contribute to the 
Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, are the ſole Iſſue of 
Virtue, and that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, 

nor the Populace, are capable of conferring them. 
V. But laſtly, the Poet proves {from . 248 to 
259] that as no external Goods can make Man 
happy, ſo neither is it in the Power of all internal. 
For, that even SupERIOR PARTS bring no more 
real Happineſs to the Poſſeſſor, than the reſt, hay, 
put him into a worſe Condition; for that the 
Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, and Depth of Pene- 
tration do bur ſharpen the Miſeries of Life: 


In Parts ſuperior, what Advantage lies ? 
Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe? 
*Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others Faults, and feel our own, &e, 
Painful Pre-eminence! yourſelf to view 
Above Life's Weakneſs, and its ComrorTs too. 
This to his Friend—nor does it at all contradict 
what he had faid to him concerning Happineſs in 
the Beginning of the Epiſtle: 
"Tis never to be bought, but always free, 


And fled from OE St. John Jdwells with 
thee. 


For he is now proving that nothing either exter- 
MS nal 
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nal to Man, or what is not in his own Power, 
and of his own Acquirement, can make him hap- 
py here. The moſt plauſible Rival of Virtue is 
' Knowledge. Vet even this, he ſays, is fo far from 
giving any degree of real Happineſs, that it 
deprives Men of thoſe common Comforts of Life, 
which are a kind of Support to us under the Want 
of Happineſs : Such as the more innocent of thoſe 
Delufions which he ſpeaks of in the ſecond Epiſtle, 
where he ſays, 

Till then, Opinion gilds with varying Rays 

Thoſe painted Clouds, that Pauly our . 

. 1.265. 
| Now Knowledge (as is here ſaid) deftroys all thoſe 
Comforts, by ſetting Man above Life's Weakneſſes : 
So that in him, who thinks to attain Happineſs by 
Knowledge, the Fable is reverſed, and in a prepo- 
ſterous Attempt to gain the Sub/ance, he loſes even 
the Shadow. This I take to be the true Senſe 
of this fine Stroke of Satire, on the wrong Pur- 
ſuits after Happineſs. 

Having thus proved how empty and unſatisfa- 
ory all theſe Greateſt external Goods, are, from 
an Examination of their Nature, the Poet pro- 
ceeds to ſtrengthen his Argument [from l. 258 to 
299] by theſe two farther Conſiderations, 

1/7, That the Acquirement of theſe Goods is 
made with the Loſs of one another; or of greater, 


either as inconſiſtent with them, or as ſpent in at- 
taining an 


How 
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How much of other each is ſure to coſt? 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt ? 

How inconſiſtent greater Goods with theſe ? 
How ſometimes Life is riſqu'd, and always Eaſe ? 


24ly, That the Poſſeſſors of each of theſe Goods 
are generally ſuch as are ſo far from raiſing Envy 
in a good Man, that he would refuſe to take their. 
Perſons, tho' accompanied with their Poſſeſſions. 
And this the Poet illuſtrates by Examples : 


Think, and if ſtill the Things thy Envy call, 


Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they 
fall? &c. 


34ly, Nay, that even the Poſſeſſion of them all 
together, where they have excluded Virtue, only 
terminates in more enormous Miſery: 
If all, united, thy Ambition call, 
From ancient Story learn to ſcorn them all. 
There, in the Rich, the Honour'd, Fam'd, andGrear, 
See the falſe Scale of Happineſs complete 
Mark by what wretched Steps their Glory grows, 
From Dirt and Sea- weed, as proud Venice roſe, &c. 
Having thus at length ſhewn, that Happineſs con- 
ſiſts neither in any external Goods, nor in all kinds 
of internal, that is, ſuch of them as are not of our 
own Acquirement, he concludes from 1. 298 to 
301] that it is to be found in VIRTUE ALONE: 
Know then this Truth (enough for Manto know) 
Virtue alone is Happineſs below. 


Which the Tranſlator turns thus: 
wy M 3 Appren 
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Appren donc qu'il n'eſt point icy bas de Bonbeur 

Si la Vertu ne regle et Eſprit, et le Coeur. | 
i. e. Learn therefore that there is no Happineſs here 
below, if Virtue does not regulate the Heart and the 
| Underſianding, which deſtroys the whole Force of 
the Poer's Concluſion. He had proved, that Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts neither in external Goods, as the Ful- 
gar imagined, nor yet in the viſſanary Purſuits of 
the Philoſophers : He therefore concludes that it 
conſiſts in VIRTVE ALONE. His Tranſlator fays, 
without Virtue there can be no Happineſs. And fo 
ſay the Men againſt whom the Poet is here argu- 
ing. For tho' they ſuppoſed external Goods re- 
quiſite to Happineſs, yet it was, when enjoy'd ac- 
cording to the Rules of Virtue, Mr. Pops ſays, 

Virtue ALONE is Happineſs below, 


and ſo ought his Tranſlator to have faid after him. 

Hitherto the Poet had proved, NEGATIVELY, 
that Happineſs conſiſis in Virtue, by ſhewing it con- 
ſiſted. not in any other thing. He now (from 1. 
200 to 317 proves the ſame POSITIVELY, by an 
Enumeration of its Qualities, all naturally adapted 
to give, and to increaſe human Happineſs: As its 
Conſtancy, Capaci ty, Vigour, E Hcacy, Activity, 
Moderatian, and Self ſufficiency : ho 

The only Point where human Bliſs ſtands ſtill, 

And taſtes the Good, without the Fall to Ill; - 

Without Satiety, tho &er ſo bleſsd, 

And but more reliſh'd, as the more diftreſs'd : 

Good, 
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Good, from each Object, from each Place, ac- 
| quir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tird; 
Never elated, while one Man's oppreſs'd; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs d; 
And where no Wants, no Wiſhes can remain, 
Since, but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 
Having thus proved that Happineſs is indeed pla- 
ced in Virtue, he proves next [from I. 316 to 319] 


that it is RIGHTLY placed there: For, that hen, 


and then only, ALL may partake of it, and ALL be 
capable of reliſhing it: 
See the ſole Bliſs Heav'n could on ALL beſtow, 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can 
know. . | 


The Poet then obſerves, with ſome M 
from l. 318 to 331] that as eaſy and as evident as 


this Truth was, yet Riches and falſe Philoſophy had 


ſo blinded the Perception, even of improved Minds, 


that the Poſſeſſors of the fir/? placed Happineſs in 


External, unſuitable to Man's Nature; and the 
Followers of the latter in refined Viſians, unſuit- 


able to his Situation: While the fimple-minded 


Man, with NaTURE only for his Guide, found 
plainly in what it ſhould be placed: 


Yet poor with Fortune, and with Learning blind, 


The Bad muſt miſs, the Good untaught wil find; 


Slave to no Sect, who takes no private Road, 
But looks thro Nature up to Nature's Gad. 


M 4 Purſues 
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-  Purſues that Chain, which links th' immenſe De- 
ſi | 
Joins Elena and Earth, and Mortal and Divine. 
Sees that no Being any Bliſs can know, 
Bur touches ſome above, and ſome below; 
Learns, from this Union of the riſing 22 
The firſt laſt Purpoſe of the human Soul; 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end, in LovE oF Go, AND Love OF Man. 


To this Mr. De Crouſaz, — I made my Re- 
« marks as I went along, in reading the Poem of 
c Mr. Du Reſnel; and, in Proportion as I advan- 
© ced in it, I have had the moſt agreeable Satis- 
& faction to find, that my Commentaries have 
© been too haſty and immature on this Poem; in 
& fo clear a Light has the illuſtrious Abbe placed 
cc thoſe Truths, which the Proſe Tranſlator had 
c delivered with much leſs Preciſeneſs. In this 
c Tranſlation I evidently meet with the facred 
cc Terms of Faith, Hope, and Charity; but I 
cc don't know where he had them. And it is not 
& eaſy for me to find, how the Ideas which I have 
ce been accuſtomed to fix to them can agree with 
* hem. 4 am 3 to know what they have 
* to do here“. 

© This, to uſe our Critic's own Words, is a Speci- 
men of that Galimatias, which ruhs through his 
whole CoOmmentaty- He ſuſpects, he approves, 


2 (lommentaire, p. 332. 


he 
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he doubts, he applauds ; but it all ends in Calumny 
and Condemnation. Here you have an old Vete- 
ran Controverſialiſt of ſeventy-five, who gives the 


World his ſecond Thoughts (for he had publiſhed 


his Examen before he wrote his Commentary ) telling 
us that he ſcribled at random, and made the 
greateſt Part of his Remarks before he had read 
over the Book he wrote againſt : A Book that con- 
tains a regular, well-digeſted Syſtem, whole Parts, 
having a mutual Dependance, neceſſarily ſupport 


and illuſtrate one another. But if a Man would 


make ſo free with himſelf as to tell this ſtrange 
Story to the World, which certainly he had a Right 
to do, he ſhould, as his moral Character was con- 
cerned, have made Satisfaction for his Folly, by 
ſtriking out all thoſe odious Imputations with 
which the foregoing Part of his Commentary 
abounds. Inſtead of this, he was not only content 
to leave the Calumnies of Fataliſm and Spinoziſm 
un-retracted ; but has thought fit to renew them, 
even after this Confeſſion of his haſty, immature 


Way of Writing. Ah! mitera mens hominis, 


quo te fatum ſæpiſſime trahit! What but this 
could have forced him to write a whole Book in 
Contradiction to the very Principle he himſelf lays 
down to proceed by ? An over-ſcrupulous Exatti- 
tude (ſays he) would hurt the very End of Poetry. 
But we muſt make it a Law to interpret one Ex- 


preſſion by another, for fear of attributing Notions 


to 


2 
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#, a Poet that would be injurious to him ®. 


But to return: This is not all; the Poet Mens 
farther [from l. 330 to 343] that, when the ſimple- 
minded Man, on his firſt ſetting out in the Purſuit 
of Truth, in order to Happineſs, has Rad the 
Wiſdom 


To lock thro Nature up to Nature's Gad, 
inſtead of adhering to any Se& or Party, where 
there was ſo great Odds of his chuſing wrong; 
Thar then the Benefit of gaining the Knowledge of 
God's Will written in the Mind, is not there con- 
fined; for that ſtanding on this ſure Foundation, he 
is now 7 longer in Danger of chuſing wrong, a- 
midſt ſuch Diverſities of Religions; but by purſu- 
ing this grand Scheme of Univerſal — 
in Practice, as well as Theory, he arrives at length 
to the Kedeoledee of the revealed Will 6 of God, 
Which is the Conſummation of the Syſtem of Bene. 

wolence : 


For him alone Hope leads from Gole to Gole, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his Soul, 
Till lengthen'd on to Fa1TH, and unconfin” d, 
It pours the Bliſs, that fills up all the Mind. 


Bur let us once more hear Mr. De Crouſaz : © We 
< are brought (ſays he) at length to the Truths of 

ce Revelation, —Sce Man once again re-eſtabliſhed in 
. 2 Rights, raiſed as far above Brutes as Heaven 

4 is above the Earth. How infinite a Difference 


b Commentaire, p. 196. | 
© between 
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« between what one reads in this fourth Epiſtle, 
ce and what the Poet ventured to propoſe in the 
« fit, and in part of the two following * There, 
corrupt Minds thought they read their own Sen- 
< timents; and even this, which we find here, is 

ce inſufficient to bring them back again from their 
© Preventions e. 

That the three firſt Epiſtles have nothing con- 
trary to the fourth, we have not only ſufficiently 
evinced, but ſhewn likewiſe, that the Doctrine of 
this oft, ſo much approved by Mr. De Crouſaz, 
is the neceſſary Conſequence of that laid down in 
every one of the preceding, ſo much condemned 
by him. But, that corrupt Minds thought they read 
their own Sentiments there, nay, that it will be hard 
to bring them back again from their Preventions, I 1 
can eaſily conceive; becauſe, not only Partiality 
to Mens own Opinions, but Prejudice againſt the 
Opinions of others, may make them fancy they 
ſee Doctrines in a celebrated Writer, which are in- 
_ deed not there. And then, Self-love on the one 
hand, and Self-conceit on the other, may eaſily 
keep both in their ſeveral Deluſions, againſt all 
the Power of Conviction. 

To proceed, The Poet, in the laſt Place, marks 
out [from 1. 342 to 363] the Progreſs of his Good 
Mans Benevolence, puſhed thro? natural Religion 
to revealed, till it arrives to that Height, which 
the fad Writers deſcribe as the very Summit 


© Commentaire, P+ 332, 333. ; 
of 
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of Chriſtian Perfection And ſhews how the Pro- 
greſs of human differs from the Progreſs of divine 
Benevolence. That the divine deſcends from 
Whole to Parts; but that the human muſt riſe from 
individual to univerſal. And with this rapturous 
Deſcription the Subject of the Epiſtle cloſes : 


Self-loave thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 

Gives thee romake thy Neighbour's Bleſſing thine: 
Is this too little for the boundleſs Heart? 

Extend it, let thy Enemies have Part. 

Graſp the whole Worlds of Reaſon, Life, and 
SGenſe, 

In one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence. 

Happier, as kinder! in whate'er Degree, 

AND REICH OF BL15s, BUT HEIGHT OF CHA- 

„ | 

God loves from Whole to Parts; but human Soul 

Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-iove but ſerves the virtuous Mind to wak 

As the ſmall Pebble ftirs the peaceful Lake ; 

The Centre mov'd, a Circle ſtrait ſucceeds, 

Another till, and ſtill another ſpreads, &c. 


The laſt Part of the Obſervation is important. 
| Reochefocault, Efprit, and their wordy Diſciple 
| Mandeville, had obſerved, that Self-love was the 
Orig in of all thoſe: Fin Mankind moſt ad- 
mire; and therefore fooliſhly ſuppoſed it was the 
End likewiſe: And fo, taught that the higheſt Pre- 

tences to Diſintereſtedneſs were only the more art- 
ful Diſguiſes of Self-love. But Mr. Pope, who 

| | lays 
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ſays, ſomewhere or other, 
Of human Nature Wit its worſt may write, | | 
We all revere it in our own Deſpite, | | 
ſaw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the | 
Paſſions began in Self-love; yet he underſtood hu- 9 


man Nature better than to imagine they ter minat- | * if | 
ed there. He knew that Reaſon and Religion 


could convert Selfiſhne/s into its very oppolite; 
and therefore teaches that 


| 
| 
Self-love but ſerves the virtuous Mind to wake, 


and thus hath vindicated the Dignity of human 
Nature, and the philoſophic Truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrine. 

But let us turn once more to Mr. De an. ; 
who, conſtant to himſelf, concludes, in the ſame 1 
even tenor in which be firſt ſer out. © A Man 
6 (fays he) muſt uſe ſome Efforts to go even fo | 
c far as to love his Enemies. — But as to what con- l 
cc cerns all Parts of the Univerſe, and all the liv- | 

ing Beings that inhabit it, as well thoſe we ſee 
© not, as thoſe we do ſee, we find nothing in '\ 
<« ourſelves repugnant indeed to the giving them = 
« our Love; but then, on the other hand, we do ll 
ce not feel any Motions towards the rendering · it 
© to them. And while ſo great a Number of Ob- 
« jects, with which we are cloſely ſurrounded, 
demand our Attention and Concern, it appears 
© not only ſuperfluous but even irrational, to teaze 
< ourlelves with I cannot tell what Kind of Ten- 


© derneſs 
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e derneſs, for the Inhabitants of Jupiter, &c© 

This preſents him with a pleaſant Idea, and he 
purſues it with his uſual Grace and Vivacity. 
After this one would ſcarce think that in the 
very next Words he ſhould confute himſelf, an- 
ſwer his own Objections, and vindicate the very 
Charity he had ridiculed. And yet this he now 
does, as much without Fear, as the other was with- 
out Wit. © I own (ſays he) that a Soul devoted 
< to its Creator, and ſtruck and raiſed with Admi- 
< ration at the attentive View of his mere corpo- 
<< real Creation, would be ready to lend thoſe Be- 
<« ings his Voice and Sentiments, in order to join 
< with them in an Offering of Praiſe and Thankſ- 
< giving, to their common Creator, whoſe Glory 

ce they ſo magnificently declare, tho' without any 
cc Knowledge of the Truth which they proclaim. 
c Nay, I go farther, and ſay, that a Soul ſo ſancti- 
C fied, and at the ame time well aſſured, that 
= there are innumerable Choirs of happy In- 
cc telligences, who continually adore their Creator 
c in extatic Raptures, far ſurpaſſing our Concep- 
ce tions, will congratulate with them on their Glory 
< and F elicity ©.” Here we ſee deſcribed, and 
to ſay the Truth, not ill, that very State of Mind 
which produced the Raptures * 118 admirable | 
Poet: 

Graſp the whole Worlds of Reaſon, Life, and 

Senſe, 
In one cloſe Syſtem of Benevolence. 


A4 Commnentaire, p. 336. * Ib. 337, 338. 
HUappier, 
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Happier, as kinder ! in whate'er Degree, 
And height of Bliſs but height of Charity. 
No, ſays our Critic, who would ſtill keep on foot 
the Cenſure he himſelf has overthrown; the Ele- 
vations I ſpeak of, are not Elevations of Charity 
for thoſe glorious Intelligences. We are the Ob- 
jects of their Charity, not they of ours. Egre- 
gious Philoiopher! By Charity, Mr. Pope not only 
means Benevolence, bur expreſly calls it ſo. And 
Benevolence ſurely may be as well exerciſed towards 
Superiors, as by them. | 
But he proceeds, — This pretended chimerical 
cc Affection can have no Foundation but in the 
c chimerical Syſtem of a Whole, of which we 
« make a Part, and, of which all the Parts with- 
c Exception, are ſo dependent on each other, that, 
ce if any one only be diſplaced, or never ſo little 
ce deviating from its proper Function, that Diſor- 
c der will affect the reſt, and ſpread itſelf over 


< the //hole: And, by conſequence, extend to us, 


de who make an eſſential Part of that Whole. 
ce Self-love therefore, intereſts itſelf in every thing 


ce that exiſts and moves.“ Se, love was never ſent. 


on ſuch an Errand, no not by Rochefocault or E, 
prit, tho? they forced it to do all their Drudgery. 
Here, a Man who never yer once rightly underſtood 
what his Adverſary did ſay, will now pretend to 
gueſs at bis Reaſons for ſaying. One might have 
foreſeen with what Succeſs. But ſomething he 


f Commentaire, p. 338. 
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L 


has raught us, and that is, to reſt content with the 


Poet's own Reaſoning, His Argument then for 
this extended Benevolence, is, that as God has 
made @ N hole, whoſe Parts have a perfect Relation 
to, and an entire Dependency on each other, Man, 


in extending his Benevolence throughout that 
Whole, acts in Conformity to the Will of his 
Grader; and therefore, this E mon ng of his 


| Affection becomes a Duty. 


But the Poet hath not only ſhewn his Piety in 


this Precept, but the utmoſt Art and Addreſs like- 
wiſe in the Diſpeſition of it. The Eſſay on Man, 


opens with expoſing the Murmurings, and impi- 
ous Concluſions of fooliſh Men againſt the preſent 


Conſtitution of Things. As it proceeds, it occa- 


fionally detects all thoſe falſe Principles and Opi- 
nions that led them to conclude thus perverſely. 
Having now done all that was neceſſary in Specu- 


lation, the Poet turns to Practice; and ends his 
Eſſay with the Recommendation of an acknowledg- 


ed Virtue, Charity, which, if exerciſed in the Ex- 
tent that Conformity to the Will of God requires, 


would effectually prevent all Complaints againſt the 


preſent Order of Things: Such Complaints be- 
ing made with a total Diſregard to every thing, 
but their own private Sy/tem ; and ſeeking Reme- 


dy in the Diſorder, and at the We of all 


| thie Tet.” 


The Art and Contrivance, we ſee, is truly admi- 


5 rable. But Mr. De Crouſaz purſues his own Ideas. 
For to know Mr. r ſeems to have been his 


leaſt 
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leaſt Concern throughout his whole Commentary. 
© This Syſtem [namely of a Whole] will carry us 
© to a great length. Miracles, which deviate from 
ce the ordinary Courſe of Nature, muſt paſs from 
cc henceforward as idle Fable. [Obſerve his rea- 
ſon] ©& Ir was impoſſible that any kind of thing 
© which has happened, ſhould not have happened, 
© or not have happened in the Manner it hath*.” 
As to Mr. Pope's Fataliſm, we have ſaid enough of 
that Matter already. But now, if, for Diſputation's 
Sake, we admit what, for Truth's Sake, we mult re- 
jet, according to my Notions of Logic this 
_ Concluſion would follow, that therefore Miracles 
could not but have been; not Mr. Crouſaz's, that 
therefore they never could be. Miracles are proved, 
like other Matters of Fact, by human Teſtimony : 
If that ſays, Iron at one time ſwam, at other times 
ſunk, and we ſuppoſe Things ordered fatally ; theſe 
two Events were equally neceſſary : So that to make 
out his Concluſion, he mult be forced to add down- 
Tight Atheiſm to bis Fate. 

Mr. De Crouſaz has now puſhed Matters to a 
decent Length. He has faid, the Poets Ex- 
tent of Charity was irnational, — the Syſtem on 
_ awhich it was founded chimerical— that it ended in 
Fate — and overthrew all Miracles. One would 
imagine this ſhould have ſatisfied the moſt or- 
thodox Reſentment.” But there wanted ſome- 
thing to make a right polemical Climax. To crown 


* Commentaire, p. 339. | 
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the Whole, therefore, he tells us, that, © According 
* to the Poet, the Univerſe would not have 
ee been a W ork ſufficiently worthy of God, had 
© there not been Atheiſts, Superſtitious, Perſecu- 
£ tors, Tyrants, [dolaters, Afaflins, and Poiſon- 
£ ers d. What I can find in the Eſay coming 
neareſt to this, is, That thoſe Miſchiefs do not 
deform God's Creation; becauſe the divine Art is 
inceſſantly producing Good out of Evil: And 
that as this Univerſe is the beſt of all thoſe in 
God's Idea, therefore, whatever is, is right, with 
reſpect to chat Univerſe: Eicher as tending, in its 
own. Nature, to the Perfection of it, or made ſo 
to tend by infinie Wiſdom, contrary to its Nature, 
The true Conſequence drawn from all this, is, 
That an Univerſe with Atheiſts, Superſtitious, &c. 
3s ſufficiently worthy of Ged. How that can infer 
this other. That the Univerſe would not have been a 
Mort ſufficiently worthy of God, had there not been 
"Atheiſts, Superſtitions, &c. I leave Mr. De Crou- 
ſaz to draw out by his own Logic, or, which ſeems 
The more ductile of the two, his own Conſcience. 
Tbe Poet's Addreſs to his Friend, which fol- 
Jows, and cloſes this Epiſtle, comes hot within the 
Deſign of theſe Obſervations; which are only to 
explain the Philoſophy and Reaſenin of the Eſſay 
on Man. Otherwiſe; this ſingle Apoſtrophe would 
Furniſh a Critic with Examples of every one of 
thoſe 12 ee of 'Elocution, from which, as 


h Commentaire, p. 340. 
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from its Sources, Longinus deducerh the SUB- 


LIME ©. 
1. The firſt and chief ! is a Grandeur and Sub 


limity of Conception 


Come then, my Friend! pee come along, 
O Maſter of the Poet, and the Song! 
And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now aſcends, 
To Man's low Paſſions, or their glorious Ends, 
2. The Second, that Pathetic E nthufiaſm, which 

at the ſame time melts and enflames : | 


Teach me, like thee, in various Nature wile, 
To fall mich Dignizy, with Temper riſe, 
Form'd by thy Converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere, 
Correct with 2 eloquent with Eaſe, 
Intent to reaſon, of polite to pleaſe. 


3. A certain elegant Formation and Ordonance of 
Figures 


O! while along the Stream of Time, thy Name 
Expanded flies, "and gathers all irs Fame, 
Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 

Purſue the Triumph and partake the Gale? 


4. A ſplendid Nickim: 


# 
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When Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings, in Duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe Sons ſhall bluſh their Fathers were thy 

Foes, | 
Shall then this Verſe to future Age pretend 

Thou wert my Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend? 
Thar, urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneſul Art, 

From Sounds to Things, from Fancy to the Heart; 
For Wir's falſe Mirror held up Nature's Light; 


And fifthly, which includes in itſelf all the reft, a 
| Tg and Dignity in the Compoſition : 


Shew d erring Pride whatever is, is s Richr; 
hat REASON, PASSION, anſwer one great Alx; 
That true SEL -LovE and SOCIAL are the SAME: : 
That VIR ru only makes our BL iss below; 
And all our Knowledge is Oy RSELVES TO KNOW ? 


But this, as we ſay, is not our Province at pre- 
ſent. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with an Ob- 
ſervation, which this ſublime Recapitulation of the 
general Argument, in the laſt Lines, affords me to 
conclude with. Which is, of one great Beauty 
that ſhines thro* the whole E//ay. It is this, that 
the Poet, whether he ſpeaks of Man as an Indi- 
vidual, a Member of Society, or the Subject of 
Happineſs, never miſſeth an Opportunity, while 
he is explaining his State under any of theſe Ca- 
pacities, to illuſtrate ir, in the moſt! artful Manner, 
by the Inforcement of his grand Principle, That 
every thing tends to the Good of the M hole. From 
whence his Syſtem receives the reciprocal Advan- 
tage of having that grand Theorem realized by 


Fails, 
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Faits, and his Fads juſtified on a Principle f 
Right or Nature. 

Thus have I endeavoured to analyſe, and ex- 
plain the noble Reaſoning of theſe four Epiſtles. 
Enough I preſume to convince our Critic's Friends 
that it hath a Preciſion, Force, and Cloſeneſs of Con- 
nection, rarely to be met with, even in the moſt 
formal Treatiſes of Philoſophy. Yer in doing this, 
tis but too evident I have deſtroyed that Grace 

and Energy which animates the Original. So right 
was Mr. Pope's Prediction of the Event of ſuch 
an Undertaking, where he fays, in his Preface, 
that, he was unable to treat this Part of his Subject 
more in Detail, without becoming dry and tedious, | 
And now let the Reader believe, if he be ſo dif. * 
poſed, what our great Logician inſinuates to be 
his own Sentiments, as. well as thoſe of his 
Friends, © That certain Perſons have conjectured 
& that Mr. Pope did not compoſe this £//ay at once, 
& and in a regular Order; but that after he had 

c rote ſeveral Fragments of Poetry, all finiſhed 
« in their Kind; one, for Example, on the Pa- 
c rallel between Reaſon and [n/tin; another, 

« upon Man's groundleſs Pride; another, on rhe 
c Prerogatives of human Nature; another, on Re- 
&« ligion and Superſtition; another, on the Origi- 
ce nal of Society; and ſeveral Fragments beſides, 
« on Self-love and the Paſſions; he tack'd theſe 
cc together as he could, and divided them into 
ce four Epiſtles, as, it is ſaid, was the Fortune of 

Homer's 
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ere Rhapſodies . Yes, I believe juſt as 
much of Mr. Pope's Rhapſedies, as I do of He- 
mer's. But if this be the Caſe, that the Leaves 
of theſe two great Poets were wrote at random, 
toſſed about, and afterwards put in Order, like the 
Cumæan Sibyls ; then, what we have till now 
thought an old lying Bravado of the Poets, That 
they wrote by Inſpiration, will become a ſober 
Truth. For, if Chance could not produce them, 
and human Deſign had no hand in them, what 
muſt we conclude, but that they are, what they are 
ſo commonly called, Divine? 
However, fo honourable an Account of Rhap- 
ſady Writing ſhould by all means be encouraged, 
as Matter of Conſolation to certain modern Wrij- 
ters in Divinity and Politics. But the Miſchief is, 
our Logician has given us an unlucky Proof in his 
own Caſe, that al/ Rhapſodiſts are not fo happy. 
To be ſerious: As to Homer, one might hope, 
by this time, thoſe old exploded Fooleries about 
his Rhapſodres, would be forgotten. But as to his 
Tranſlator, it muſt be. owned, he has given Cauſe 
enough of Diiguſt to our Philoſophers and Men of 
' Reaſon. Till this time, every Poet, good or bad, ſtuck 
fairly to his Profeſſion: But Mr. Pope, now the 
| laſt of the poetic Line amongſt us, on whom the 
\ large Patrimony of his whole Race is devolved, 
ſeems defirous, as is natural in ſuchCaſes, to ally him 
ſelf to a more laſting Family; and ſo, after having 


f Commentaire, p. 346. 


diſported 
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diſported himſelf at Will, in the flowery Paths of 
Fancy, and revelled in al the Favours of the Mu- 


| ſes, boaſts of having taken up in time, and courts, 


ed and eſpouſed Truth : 


That not in Fancy's Maze he wander'd long, 
But ſtoop'd to Truth, and moraliz'd his Song. 


But now, in what Light, muſt we think, will the 
graver Chriſtian Reader regard the Calumnies we 
have here confuted? How ſad an Idea will this 
give him of the preſent Spirit of Chriſtian Profeſ- 
lion, that a Work, wrote ſolely to recommend the 


Charity that Religion ſo ſtrongly inforceth, and 


breathing nothing but Love to God and univerſal 
Good-will ro Man, ſhould bring upon. the Author 
ſuch a Storm of uncharitable Bitterneſs and Calum- 
ny, and that, from a pretended Advocate of Chri- 
ſtianity? A Religion the very Viraliry of which 
(if we may believe its Propagators) is Univerſal 
Benevolence: For the End of the Commandment 1s 
Charity 8. Conformably hereunto we may ob- 


ſerve, that in their Epiſtles to the Churches, hat- 


ever the Occaſion was, whatever Diſcipline they 
inſtituted, whatever Points of Faith they explained, 
whatever Hereſies they ſtigmatized, whatever Im- 


moralities they condemned, or whatever Virtues 


they recommended, CHARITY was ſtill the Thing 
moiſt conſtantly enforced, as the very End of all, 
the Bond of Perfefineſs*. The beloved Diſciple of 


51 Tim. i. 3. b Col. iii. 14. 
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our Lord, particularly, who may ſurely be ſuppoſed 
to know his Maſter's Will, hath wrote his Epiſtle 
on ſet Purpoſe to recommend this ſingle Virtue ; 
At a Criſis too, when, as Hereſies were ſpringing 
up apace, a modern Controverſialiſt would be apt to 
think he might have employed his Time better. 
And why lit may be reatonably aſked) ſo very 
much on Charity, in an Age when Chriſtians had 
ſo few Provocations or Temptations to violate it? 
For their Faith being yer chaſte from the Proſtitu- 
tions of the Schools, and their Hierarchy yet un- 
corrupted by the Gifts of Conſtantine, the Church 
knew neither Bigotry nor Ambition, the two fatal 
Sources of uncharitable Zeal. I will tell you, It 
was the Providence of their prophetic Spirit, which 
preſented to them the Image of thoſe miſerable 
Times foretold by their Maſter, when Iniquity 
ſhould abound, and the Love of many wax cold i. So 
that if the Men of thoſe Times ſhould perſiſt in 
violating this Bond of Perfectneſs, after ſo many 
repeated Admonirions, they might be. found alto- 
gether without ale For I can by no means 
enter into the Views of that profound Philoſopher, 
who diſcovered that Jeſus and his Followers might 
preach up Love and Charity, the better to enable 
a Ser of Men, ſome Centuries afterwards, to ty- 
ranniſe over thoſe whom the engaging Sounds of 
Clarity and Brotherly Love had ae ta into Sub- 


jection *. 


Mat xxiv.12. Characteriſticks, vol. i. p. 87. 
vol. ili. P. 115. Ed. 1737. 
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I am aware that certain modern Propagators of 
the Faith; aided with a School Diſtinction, will tell 
you, that it is pure Charity which ſets them all at 
work; and that what you call Uncharitableneſs, 
when they inſult the Fame, the Fortune, or the 
Perſon of their Brother, is indeed the very Height 
of Charity, a Charity for his Soul. This indeed may 
be the Height of the Hangman's Charity, who waits 
for your Cloaths : But it could never be St. Paul's. 

His was not eaſily provoked, thought no Evil, bore all 
Things, hoped all Things, endured all Things. It 
was a Charity that begun in Candour, inſpired 
good Opinion, and ſought the temporal Happineſs 
of his Brother. OE 

I leave it with Mr. De Crouſax to think upon 
the different Effects which Exceſs of Zeal in the 
Service of Religion, hath produced in him. For 
I will, in very Charity, believe it to be really 
that; notwithſtanding we every Day ſee the moſt 
deſpicable Tools of others Impotency, and the vileſt 
Slaves to their own Ambition, hide their corrupt 
Paſſions under the ſelf-ſame Cover. This learned 
Gentleman ſhould reflect on what the ſober Part 
of the World will think of his Conduct. For 
tho* the Apoſtle bids AED MEN BE SOUND IN 
FAITH, he adds immediately, and iN CHAR TT, 
IN PATIENCE * likewiſe. But where was his Cha- 
rity in labouring, on the ſlighteſt Grounds, to re- 
preſent his Brother as propagating Spinozi/m and 


0 1 Cor, xiii. 5, 7. m Titus ii. 2. 
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lmmorality! ? Where was his Temper, when he be- 
came ſo furious againſt him, on the Suppoſition of 
His eſpouling a Sytem he bad never read, that of 
Leibnitz; and juſtifying a Doctrine he had never 
heard of, the pre-eftabliſhed Harmony? Where was 
bis Patience, when, having conceived this of him, 
on the mere Authority of a moſt m Hafen Tranſla- 
ter, he would not ſtay to inquire whether the 
Aurber owned the Faithfulneſs of the Verſion; 
but publiſned his Conceptions, and the ſtrongeſt 
Accuſations upon thoſe Conceptions, in Volume 
after Volume, to the whole World? Where, if in 
any of theſe Imaginarions ſo founded, he ſhould be 
Miſtaken, he became guilty of a deliberate and 
repeated Act of the higbeſt Injuſtice; the attempt- 
ing to deprwe a virtuous Man of his honeſt Repu- 
ration. 
If Mr. De Croufaz preſumes his Zeal for the 
Honour of God will excuſe his Violations of Cha- 
rity towards Men, I muſt tell him, he knows not 
' what Spirit be 75 if If a Man (fays the beloved 
Diſciple of our Lord) ſay, I ve Cod, and hateth his 
Brother, he is a Liar: Fer he that 287 nt his 
Brother whom he hath ſcen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not ſcen n. A Free-thinker may per- 
haps laugh at the Simplicity of this Argument, 
which yet he would affect to admire, could any 
one find it for him in Plato. Bur ler him for once 


.. 8 1 John iv. 20. 


condeſcend 
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eondeſcend to be inſtructed by his Bible, and 
hearken to a little Chriſtian Reaſoning. | 
© © You ſay, you love Cd (ſays the Apoſtle) the? 


« you hate your Brother: Impoſſible! The Lore 5 4 
c of any Object begins originally, like all the other 


ce Paſſions, from Self- love. Thus we love our- 
ce ſelves, by Repreſentation, in our Offspring; 
«© which Love extends by degrees to our remoter 
e Rel:tions, and fo on thro? our Neighbourhood, 
ce to all the Fellow-Members of our Community. 
cc And now Self- love, refined by Reaſon and Re- 
cc ligion, begins to loſe its Nature, and deſervedly 
& aſſumes another Name. Our Country next 
ce claims our Love; we then extend it to all 
Mankind, and never reſt till we have, at length, 
fixed it on that nt amiable of all Objects, the 

ce great Author and Original of Being. This is — | 
« Courſe and Progreſs of human Love: = 


God loves from Whole to Parts, but human Soul | 
Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 


Now (purſues the Apoſtle) I reaſon thus: © Can 
« you, who are not yet arrived at that inferior 
“ Stage of Benevolence, the Love of your Bro- 
ce ther, whom you have ſeen, that is, whom the 
« Neceſlities of Civil Life, and a Senſe of your 
* mutual Relation might teach you to love, pre- 
© tend to have reached the very Height and Per- 
© fection of this:Paſſion, the Love of God whom 
ec you haue not ſeen ? that is, whoſe wonderful Oe- 
« conomy th his Syſtem of Creation, 8 makes 


FE him 


* 4 n er BY oe. | 
& bim ſo amiable, you cannot have the leaſt Con- 
0 06 ception of; o, who have not yet learnt. that 
your own private Syſtem is ſupported; on the 
N Principle of Benevolence? Fear him, flat-- 
ter him, fight for him, as v0 dread his Forer, 


2 you may; but to d him, as you know not 


Of « bis Nature, is impoſſible.” This is the Apoltle's. 
grand and ſublime Reaſoning; and it is wich the 


* 4 5 fame Thought on which the Apoſtle founds his 


Argument chat our moral Poet ends his Eflay, as» 
the juſt and neceſſary Concluſion: of his Work: 


+ Self love but ſerves tlie virtuous Mind to wake, 

As the ſmall Pebble ſtirs the peaceſul I 

* The Centre mov d, a Circle trait ſucceeds, | > 

Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads; by 

Friend, Fare, Neighbour, firſt it will 8 

„His Country next, and next, all human Race; 

Wide, and more wide, tht O'erflowings of the 
12 Mind 4. 

Take ev'ry Creature in, 5 ev'ry . 

Earth ſmiles around, with boundlek Bounty bleſt, 
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